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INTERNAL  GOB,  the  Father  of  us  all,  who  hast  revealed  Thyself  as  One  who 
Jl  cares,  we  thank  Thee  for  om  chance  to  serve  Theer  our  coiintty  and  our  corps. 
For  the  joyous  memories  of  the  past^  lor  the  heritage  of  freedom  which  is  ours, 
the  opportunity  of  the  present,  the  fine  achievements  which  radiate  the  future, 
we  give  Thee  hearty  thanks.  .  .  »  We  would  consecrate  our  every  giit  lo  Thy 
glory  and  the  service  of  our  nation  in  its  hour,  of  crisis.  May  we  not  leave  one 
talent  unused,  one  faculty  undeveloped,  nor  one  opportunity  neglected  nor 
grasped  selfishly.  ,  .  ,  Hold  before  our  eyes  that  pure  will  of  Thine  for  us  until 
we  learn  to  choose  it  above  all  glory  and  the  esteem  of  others.  Make  our  timorous 
faith  strong,  our  loyalties  firm,  .our  courage  Jbigh,  Hearten  us  by  Thine  undis- 
couraged  Presence  that  wherever  we  may  be  asked  to  serve,  it  shall  be  with 
grace  and  unselfish  devotion.  ♦  .  .  Make  us  worthy  of  the  comradeship  of  those 
who  serve  on  land  and  sea  and ,  in  the  air.  Keep  us  "always  faithful"  to  those 
who  have  gone  before,  whom  we  hove  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile.  .  »  . 
May  we  serve  with  courage  and  strength,  keeping  true  to  the  highest,  and  ever 
striving  for  a  world  of  tomorrow  where  peace  shall  reign  and  Thy  Kingdom  shall 
come.  .  .  .  This  is  our  prayer  to  Thee  who  dost  never  fail  us  nor  forsake  us.  Amen, 


The  above  prayer  was  written  especially  for  the  Marine  Corps  Women 
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c/LCiioi ,  /ycLol / 


IT'S  tough!  A  mother  can  throw  her 
arms  around  her  son  and  kiss  him  good- 
bye, but  a  father  has  to  stand  there  and 
take  it.  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  any  easier 
for  a  mother,  not  at  all ;  but  to  say  "good- 
bye," shake  hands,  and  watch  your  son 
march  away,  that's  rugged.  I  am  fifty-two, 
and  I  know  that  men  of  my  age  cannot  run 
a  hundred  in  ten  flat,  nor  punt  fifty  yards ; 
none  the  less,  fathers  wish  they  could  trade 
places  with  their  sons,  not  just  because  they 
are  our  sons  but  because  we  have  a  sense 
of  guilt — we  failed  to  make  this  war  im- 
possible ! 

It  was  natural  that  my  son  should  say, 
"Adios,  Dad  !"  He  was  born  in  California, 
and  that's  the  way  the  Westerners  say 
"Goodbye."  I  was  luckier  than  most  fathers. 
My  son  was  at  a  port  of  embarkation,  and 
of  course  could  not  let  me  know  where  he 
was.  He  wrote  a  letter,  full  of  all  those 
little  inconsequentials  that  a  man  writes 
when  he  cannot  say  the  things  he  knows 
you  would  like  to  hear.  I  had  no  idea  where 
he  was  located,  but  I  did  note  the  name  of 
the  chaplain  who  had  censored  the  letter, 
and  I  happened  to  know  where  that  chap- 
lain was.  So  I  telephoned,  and  said,  "Chap- 
lain, I  am  coming  over  to  see  you."  "Sure," 
he  replied,  "I'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'll  have 
passes  waiting  for  you  at  the  gate." 

Soon  we  were  in  the  chaplain's  office  in 
the  chapel.  A  few  minutes  later  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  We  rose,  but  did  not 
greet  the  officer  who  stood  there  as  "Cap- 
tain" or  "Chaplain"  or  "Sir."  It  was  Phil. 
His  mother  had  called  him  "Smiling  Eyes" 
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when  he  was  a  little  fellow.  I  think  there 
was  a  mist  before  those  eyes  then ,  no,  per- 
haps the  mist  was  in  mine.  We  had  a  won- 
derful visit.  The  commanding  officer  sent  j 
his  car  and  driver,  and  we  drove  about  the 
fort. 

Then  we  knew  that  we  had  to  leave 
very  quickly,  lest  the  make-believe  of  good 
spirits  that  all  of  us  had  put  on  would 
vanish  and  our  true  feelings  be  revealed. 
Phil  said,  "Goodbye,  Mother ;  Adios,  Dad, 
I'll  be  seeing  you."  We  turned  our  faces 
toward  Boston.  His  journey  meant  Africa, 
Sicily,  Italy !  I  have  watched  similar  scenes 
at  railroad  stations  across  the  country. 
There  is  much  of  "Adios,  Dad"  today ! 

Need  Be  ATo  Mind-Heait  Separation 

But  it  is  not  the  physical  separation  I 
want  to  write  about.  That  is  hard  enough. 
It  is  another  separation,  a  separation  of 
mind  and  spirit,  that  is  harder  to  take. 
Turgenev,  the  great  Russian,  wrote  a  novel 
entitled  "Fathers  and  Sons."  He  showed 
that  it  is  always  difficult  for  a  father  to  ad- 
just himself  to  the  thinking  of  his  son. 
New  ideas  come  to  the  younger  generation ; 
these  ideas  challenge  the  thought  of  the 
older  generation.  The  son  wants  a  new 
world.  The  father  wants  to  keep  the  old 
world.  The  son  begins  to  think  his  father 
is  old-fashioned,  perhaps  a  reactionary.  The 
father  is  troubled,  and  wonders  if  his  son 
has  become  a  radical,  perhaps  a  revolu- 
tionary. Some  smart-aleck  said :  "A  man 
who  is  not  a  radical  at  twenty  has  no  heart. 
A  man  who  is  still  a  radical  at  forty  has 
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BISHOP 
G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM 


How  father  and  son  must 

iight      together      to      realize 

tomorrow's      brave      new      world 


THE  AUTHOR,  shoum  at  the  right 
with  Chaplain  Philip  Oxnam,  one  of 
his  two  sons  in  th-e  service,  is  resi- 
dent bishop  of  the  Boston  Area  of 
The  Methodist  Church,  and  formerly 
President      of      De  Pauw      University. 


no  head."  I  don't  believe  that,  and,  further- 
more, I  do  not  believe  Turgenev  was  right. 
There  is  no  reason  why  father  and  son 
cannot  work  side  by  side  to  build  a  better 
world,  the  father  giving  his  experience,  his 
son  contributing  his  strength  and  passion. 
I  am  sure  that  unless  father  and  son  do 
work  together,  unless  we  are  sensible 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  practice  our 
preaching  about  brotherhood  and  justice 
and  law  and  order,  my  son's  sons  will  be 
marching  a  generation  hence  in  a  war  more 
terrible  than  this  one,  because  the  next  war 
will  involve  not  alone  conflict  of  nations 
but  of  classes  and  races. 

Standing  Together  to  Create  Peace 

In  the  last  World  War,  it  was  the  men 
who  guarded  the  Rocky  Mountains  who 
talked  most  about  war  when  they  came 
homeT  The  men  who  fought  it  were  silent. 
The  soldier  knows  that  war  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  finer 
thing  could  emerge  from  Father's  Day  than 


the  firm  resolve  that  father  and  son  will 
stand  together  to  create  a  just  and  endur- 
ing i>eace  just  as  they  stood  together  when 
the  son  said,  "Adios,  Dad !" 

Reactionaries  Busy  Mobiiizing 

It  may  sound  strange  for  me  to  say  that 
3^outh  is  in  grave  danger  of  being  mobilized 
by  the  forces  of  reaction.  There  are  power- 
ful groups  in  our  country  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  those  fundamental  adjustments 
in  our  economic  life  that  will  mean  justice. 
At  this  very  moment  they  are  trying  to 
make  the  soldier  believe  that  labor  is  un- 
patriotic, and  thus  create  an  anti-labor  mind- 
set among  the  fighting  forces.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  some  strikes.  There  should 
have  been  no  strikes  when  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  in  jeopardy  and  men  die  in  battle. 
One  or  two  leaders  played  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  labor  when  they 
called  strikes.  But  what  the  soldier  does  not 
know  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  labor  has  kept  its  "No  Strike"  pledge, 
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has  produced  patriotically,  and  is  as  much 
interested  in  winning  this  war  as  any  man. 
There  has  been  much  profiteering  in  busi- 
ness, but  business  has  not  been  shown  up 
before  the  soldiers  as  unpatriotic.  Most 
business  men,  like  most  labor  men,  have  sons 
at  the  front,  and,  together,  are  giving  their 
best.  And,  furthermore,  some  selfish  busi- 
ness leaders,  who  see  a  chance  to  destroy 
the  gains  made  by  working  people  in  recent 
years  and  who  refuse  to  make  reasonable 
adjustments  now  that  would  be  m  the  in- 
terest of  justice,  are,  like  the  small  minority 
that  strikes,  subject  to  the  severest  criti- 
cism. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  democracy 
means  more  than  political  liberty.  The 
democratic  ideal  includes  equality  and  fra- 
ternity. There  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
unless  we  use  our  liberty  to  establish  equal- 
ity and  then  move  on  to  fraternity.  This  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

After  the  last  war,  soldiers  stood  on 
street  corners  selling  apples.  There  was  a 
march  of  veterans  on  Washington.  That 
won't  do.  I  know  the  British  soldier  is  not 
fighting  to  defend  the  slums  of  London. 
He   wants   decent   housing   for   all   people. 

Knows   Unemployment  Need  Not  Be 

And  the  American  soldier  is  not  fighting 
to  maintain  unemployment.  He  knows  we 
can  have  full  employment,  full  production 
and  a  full  life,  if  we  want  it.  The  soldier 
says,  "Idle  machines,  unused  material  and 
unemployed  men  do  not  make  sense."  There 
is  intelligence  enough  to  bring  the  machine, 
the  material  and  the  man  together  and 
thereby  produce  what  is  necessary,  useful 
or  beautiful  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
personality.  He  refuses  to  admit  that  we 
must  bow  to  monopoly  that  sees  greater 
profits  in  scarcity  than  in  full  production. 
The  international  cartels  that  sought  to 
destroy  competition  in  the  interests  of 
profit  must  go. 


All  of  this  will  mean  planning.  And  here 
is  the  rub.  Many  fathers  shy  off  from  the 
word  "planning."  They  think  it  is  social- 
istic. Yet  they  must  know,  as  the  soldier 
knows,  that  lack  of  planning  means  disaster. 
We  plan  now.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  plans,  and  we 
have  wonderful  telephone  service.  I  may 
want  the  old-fashioned  wall  phone  and  a 
party  line  with  its  six  bells,  so  I  can  hear 
my  neighbors'  conversations ;  but  the  com- 
pany puts  in  the  newest  and  best  equipment, 
and  we  progress. 

Self-interest  an  Unsound  Basis 

So  Dad  may  say,  "Yes,  Boy,  planning  of 
that  kind  is  all  right.  Business  will  plan." 
But  the  son  may  answer :  "Dad,  how  can 
business  plan  for  the  common  good  when 
its  decisions  are  based  upon  self-interest? 
Won't  it  be  necessary  for  all  the  people  to 
determine  the  great  major  objectives  demo- 
cratically and  then  use  whatever  means  is 
best  to  realize  the  objective?" 

The  son  may  have  read  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  plan  to  turn  6,000,000 
acres  of  desert  and  sagebrush  into  farm 
lands,  giving  480,000  men  work  for  three 
years  and  developing  125,000  farms,  making 
another  100,000  farms  secure  because  of  ir- 
rigation and  power — in  a  word,  providing 
temporary  but  highly  necessary  work  for 
nearly  half  a  million  men,  as  well  as  per- 
manent homes  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand more  and  paying  for  it  out  of  power 
and  irrigation  revenues.  This  the  people 
must  do  together.  Private  corporations  can- 
not do  this  work,  build  the  dams,  and  de- 
velop the  power  for  the  people. 

Then,  there  is  a  situation  like  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  where  all  the  resources  of  a 
valley  have  been  developed  for  and  by  the  I 
people  through  a  public  corporation  with 
responsibility  for  decision  located  in  the 
valley  and  not  in  Washington,   a  scheme  ,   ! 

(Concluded  on  page  30) 


WnO  DIDN'T  COME  BACK 


One  of  them  was  a  young  airman  from  a  navy 
carrier.  The  other  was  the  late  Raymond 
Clapper,  noted  newspaper  columnist,  who  here 
tells  the  former's  story  in  what  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  last  pieces  he   was   to   write 


TO  the  men  aboard  a  warship  in  a  com- 
bat zone,  religion  becomes  a  far  more 
important  thing  than  you  might  suppose  if 
you  judged  by  civilian  standards  at  home. 
You  can  get  some  idea  of  the  reason  why 
from  the  story  of  a  flier  who  became  afraid. 

One  of  the  chaplains  was  telling  about 
it  because  it  was  a  strange  and  puzzling 
experience.  Chaplains  have  many  unusual 
experiences  with  the  men,  because,  as  this 
one  said,  blue- jackets  are  not  as  irreligious 
as  they  seem  or  want  to  appear. 

This  particular  chaplain,  a  young  man, 
has  been  with  the  navy  seven  years.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  a  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
church  at  a  West  Coast  port.  There  is  also 
.a  priest  aboard,  and  the  gunnery  officer, 
who  once  studied  to  be  a  rabbi,  conducts 
Jewish  services  each  Friday  night,  with  a 
usual  attendance  of  about  30.  The  several 


i»" •Editor's  Note:  This  poignant  story  of  a  young 
fixer  who  sought  spiritual  aid  just  before  he  met 
death  in  a  raid  is  one  of  the  last  pieces  written  by 
Raymond  Clapper  shortly  before  the  famous  col- 
i  umnist  met  his  own  death  in  the  Battle  of  the 
>  Marshall  Islands.  We  reprint  it  here  by  courtesy 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  United 
Features     Syndicate,     owners     of     the     copyright. 


Mormons  aboard  attend  the  Protestant 
services. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  crew  are  Catholic. 
Mass  is  held  daily.  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics each  have  a  devotional  service  every 
evening.  There  are  two  masses  on  Sundays. 
Christian  Science  readings  are  given  by  a 
lay  reader  for  a  group  of  about  15. 

That  suggests  the  religious  activity  and 
interest  among  the  3,000  men  aboard  this 
carrier  out  here  in  the  Pacific,  where  they 
are  facing  some  pretty  serious  business  for 
men  of  their  years,  or  for  men  of  any  years 
for  that  matter.  They  want  communion  serv- 
ice before  they  go  into  combat.  Before  each 
action  prayers  are  always  said  over  the 
loud-speaker   system. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve  that  the  young 
man  who  was  afraid,  a  radio  gunner,  came 
to  the  Protestant  chaplain  after  com- 
munion and  asked  to  see  him  privately. 
They  were  going  to  strike  Kavieng  on 
Christmas  morning,  and  this  was  the  com- 
munion service  the  night  before. 

We  will  just  call  this  young  man  the 
imknown  flier,  for  I  suppose  he  was  some- 
thing  like   all   of   these   men   and   like   all 
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the  rest  of  us.  Formerly  he  had  been  doing 
quiet  patrol  work  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
he  asked  for  more  active  duty  aboard  a 
carrier.  He  was  transferred  to  Norfolk  for 
carrier  training.  There  he  met  a  girl  and 
they  were  married,  and  some  months  later 
he  came  out  here.  Their  baby  is  to  be 
born  this  month,  or  it  may  have  come 
into  the  world  by  now. 

The  young  airman  had  been  on  five  at- 
tacks during  the  softening  up  of  Tarawa, 
on  two  against  Naru  and  on  the  first 
very  tough  blow  at  Rabaul. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  chaplain  sat  down 
with  him.  The  boy  said  his  baby  was  to  be 
born  soon  and  he  was  afraid  to  go  up 
the   next   day. 

"I  have  been  sick  at  my  stomach,"  he 
said,   "I   am  so  scared." 

The  chaplain  said  he  thought  he  could 
get  the  boy  excused  from  the  Christmas 
Day  raid.  The  boy  wouldn't  hear  of  that. 

"I  am  not  yellow,"  he  said.  "I  have  to 
fly  tomorrow.  If  I  don't  I  will  never  fly 
again.  I  want  you  to  help  me." 


The  chaplain  was  silent  for  a  moment 
before  he  went  on. 

"I  tried  to  assure  him  of  the  Lord's 
care  and  that  he  would  watch  over  him.** 

Early  Christmas  morning  the  planes 
went  out.  When  they  came  back  the  young 
airman  was  dead  in  the  rear  cockpit.  He 
was  the  only  one  hit  among  the  crew. 

Because  this  carrier  was  operating  under 
battle  conditions  no  regular  services  could 
be  held  Christmas  Day.  All  hands  were  at 
battle  stations  all  day.  But  a  few  minutes 
were  taken  out  to  hold  services  for  burial 
at   sea.  ' 

Three  of  us  were  in  the  room  talking, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  looked 
at  each  other. 

"I  have  heard  of  such  things,"  said  the 
chaplain  at  last.  "But  that  was  my  first 
contact  with  it.  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
for  which  I  can  find  no  explanation.  I  don't 
suppose  anyone  has  found  an  explanation." 

I  don't  know  exactly  why  I  should  feel 
the  story  of  this  young  man  so  far  down 
in  my  throat  even  now  as  I  write  it. 


J  t 


WHY   I    AM    HERE" 

^(/E  have  mm'ched  jour  miles  to  the  parade  ground  and  we  are  tired.  Suddenly 
word  is  passed  dozvn  the  line  and  im  knozv  zi^hy  we  are  here.  Silence  falls  oz^er 
the  men.  I  can't  hear  any  gossiping;  instead  the  men  are  straight  and  military, 
with  solemn  faces.  The  general  is  going  to  present  a  medal  to  a  three-months-old 
son  of  an  Army  pilot  who  was  killed  in  action.  The  medal  is  the  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart.  It  is  going  to  be  given  to  a  son  who  shall  never  see  his  father. 

The  parade  is  formed  and  we  are  passing  in  review.  Our  lines  are  straight 
nozv,  our  faces  perfect.  We  are  proud  now,  marching  grandly  before  the  unseeing 
eyes  of  a  three -months-old  child.  It  is  zvhy  we  are  here ;  it  is  why  Purple  Hearts 
are  given  to  three-months-old  children  zvho  have  never  seeii  their  fathers. 

What  is  this?  Our  C.  O.  is  halting  u^.  What  is  he  saying f  Oh,  yes,  now  I 
can  hear.  "All  men  zi^ho  zmsh  to  may  fall  out  and  go  to  the  chapel."  These  big, 
tough  soldiers  are  falling  out  and  going  into  the  chapel  to  pray  -far  a  three- 
months-old  child,  to  pray  for  a  quiet  and  peaceful  America  for  this  child  to  grozv 
up  in.  They  are  going  to  pi'ay  for  all  heroes  and  fathers  who  are  fighting  this 
zimr,  and  also  to  pray  that  zm  may  go  into  battle  on  the  side  of  God  and 
righteoiisness. 

This  incident  zmll  live  in  my  mind  forever.  To  me,  it  is  a  story  telling  zvhy 
I  am  here.  — Cpl.  Lee  Wadlow,  Buckley  Field,  Colo. 


"What's  your  name 
sailor  f"  demanded  a 
member  of  the  S.  P. 


IS  JOHF' 


THERE  was  something  that  he  must  say ; 
he  knew  that,  but  what  it  was  escaped 
him.  Desperately  he  tried  to  remember,  but 
to  no  avail.  All  his  memories  seemed  to 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  torrent  of 
black  water  and  the  burst  of  flame.  What 
was  it  he  had  been  trying  to  do  when  it 
had  happened? 

"Lie  still,  sailor,  you'll  be  all  right."  The 
voice  came  from  overhead,  but  he  could  not 
see.  It  must  be  dark  still.  He  felt  the  steady 
motion  of  the  engines  and  the  roll  of  the 
deck.  He  was  on  board  ship  then.  .  .  .Some- 
how the  thought  was  comforting.  But  where 
had  he  been  before  that  ? 

Then  a  steady  hand  touched  his  face,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  that  his  eyes 
were  bandaged.  With  that  realization  came 
the  first  understanding  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  has  seemed  a  good  idea  once.  What 
more  patriotic  thing  for  a  fellow  to  do 
than  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  and  fight  for  his 
country?    Of    course,    as    his    mother    had 
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reminded  him,  it  was  his  country  only  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  born 
there.  He  had  never  lived  in  the  United 
States  except  for  a  few  years  in  early 
childhood.  But  it  was  his  father's  country, 
a  country  which  had  been  good  to  a  poor 
youth,  a  country  which  had  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  fortune  and,  at  last, 
to  live  as  an  independently  rich  expatriate 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Despite  his  absence  from 
the  States,  Halliday  had  never  lost  his  love 
for  his  country,  and  often  he  had  reminded 
his  son  that  he  was  still  a  good  American. 
He  was  pleased,  Juan  knew,  when  he  broke 
the  news  to  him. 

"You  are  doing  the  right  thing,  Juan,'* 
his  father  had  said  quietly,  "but  I  am  afraid 
of  what  your  mother  will  say.  She  is  not 
an  American — and  she  is  a  mother.  She 
will  want  you  to  stay  here  with  us." 

He  had  been  right  about  that,  thought 
Juan,  as  he  boarded  the  plane  that  would 
take  him  to  Miami.  His  mother  would  not 
be  convinced  of  the  need  for  her  son  to  go. 

"It's  not  your  fight,"  she  had  said.  "You 
are  not  a  real  American;  you  are  part 
Spanish.  If  our  own  country  here  were  at- 
tacked it  would  be  another  matter.  But 
Argentine  is  a  long  way  off  from  Europe 
and  America.  The  war  need  not  touch  us 
here." 

In  the  end  she  had  consented  for  him  to 
go,  but  he  remembered  her  words  in  part- 
ing. "You  are  the  son  of  two  worlds,"  she 
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had  said,  "and  two  ways  of  thinking.  You 
have  two  languages.  Even  your  name  be- 
trays you.  Juan  Halliday !  How  many  times 
I  have  wished  that  I  had  not  let  you  be 
christened  that,  but  your  father  insisted 
on  the  Juan  in  honor  of  my  father  whom  he 
admired  so  much.  I  wonder  which  will  come 
out  ahead,  Juan  or  Halliday !" 

Juan  himself  had  wondered,  too,  many 
times  in  the  days  that  followed. 

There  was  one  thing  which  he  could  do 
about  the  name  and  he  did  it.  No  sooner 
had  he  stepped  out  upon  American  soil 
than  he  changed  the  Juan  to  John.  Of 
course,  it  wouldn't  be  changed  officially  on 
the  record,  but  he  could  tell  his  buddies 
that  his  name  was  John. 

It  wasn't  that  easy.  Despite  his  mastery 
of  written  English,  his  long  use  of  Spanish 
caused  him  to  make  many  blunders  in  speak- 
ing, and  his  dark  features  gave  him  away. 
The  first  night  on  board  the  training  ship 
had  been  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his 
dream.  "Damned  Spik !"  he  heard  one  of 
his  companions  say  in  derision  as  he  passed 
by.  Courteously  he  had  stopped  and  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  My  name  is  Halli- 
day, John  Halliday,  and  I  am  an  American 
like  yourself." 

He  realized  later  that  he  should  have 
taken  no  notice,  that  his  gesture  of  friend- 
liness was  misunderstood.  A  week  later, 
when  an  enterprising  young  reporter  for 
the  ship's  small,  mimeographed  news-sheet 
dug  up  some  information  on  the  latest 
batch  of  trainees  the  story  that  he  wrote 
about  Juan  Halliday,  scion  of  Argentine's 
wealthiest  cattle  king,  did  nothing  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  the  sailor  who  had  been 
angered  by  what  he  thought  was  Juan's  at- 
tempt to  put  him  in  his  place.  Jeers  and 
whispers  went  through  the  mess  at  the  next 
meal— most  of  it  entirely  without  malice — 
and  Juan  knew  the  bitter  feeling  of  being 
misunderstood. 


As  the  days  went  by  this  feeling  had  not 
diminished,  and  he  grew  sullen  and  resent- 
ful. He  had  done  his  best.  He  had  given 
up  his  wealth,  his  yacht  and  his  private  airr 
plane  just  to  fight  for  a  country  that  would 
not  accept  him. 

He  had  not  realized  that  it  would  be  this 
way.  He  had  thought  that,  somehow, 
Americans  would  appreciate  his  "sacrifice." 
Just  how,  he  didn't  know,  and  later  he  won- 
dered if  he  had  not  been  foolish  to  think 
that  he  was  important  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered by  anyone.  Perhaps  this  sobering 
thought  might  have  helped  him  to  over- 
come his  resentment  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  night  when  he  went  on  shore  leave. 

IT  had  been  pleasant  to  get  on  dry  land 
again,  and  he  had  wandered  up  and  down 
Flagler  Street  in  ecstasy.  He  played  at 
thinking  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  He  was 
not  a  sailor  under  discipline,  but  a  wealthy 
playboy  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend.  He 
felt  in  his  pocket.  There  in  his  hand  was 
enough  cash  to  paint  the  town  red,  as  the 
Americans  said.  Why  not? 

Late  that  night  he  had  awakened  to  find 
himself  half-lying  on  a  dirty  table  in  a 
waterfront  saloon.  Two  burly  members  of 
the  Shore  Patrol  stood  over  him. 

"What's  your  name,  sailor?"  one  asked. 

Dazed,  he  lifted  his  head  and  started  to 
say,  as  usual,  "John  Halliday,"  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  Bitterly  he  looked 
about  him,  at  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the 
dive.  This  was  America — this  was  what 
America  had  done  to  him! 

Scornfully  he  answered  in  Spanish,  and 
the  words  were  for  him  a  renunciation  of 
his  dream,  "My  name  is  Juan." 

From  then  on  he  had  denied  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  father's  tongue.  He  would  be 
Spanish.  The  Americans  had  cast  him  out. 
They  had  not  tried  to  be  friendly  or  to 
understand.  Now  he  would  stop  trying  to 
be  one  of  them. 


Number  6 


MY  NAME  IS  JOHN 


"But  you  can't  do  this,  Juan,"  the  sympa- 
thetic chaplain  had  said  as  he   sat  by  the 
window  in   Juan's  narrow  cell.   "You  can't 
give  up  now,  after  all  you  have  sacrificed ! 
Don't  you  see  that  you  have  not  given  us 
a   fair  trial?    Every  newcomer   has   to   go 
through  a  period  of  settling  down.  Things 
are  never  like  they  were  at  home,  and  these 
boys  are  just  as  homesick  as  you  are.  They 
have  their   own  problems,  and  more   than 
likely  they  have  let  their  own  first  feelings 
about  navy  life  influence  their  treatment  of 
you.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sick  or  wounded 
I  animal   turn   on   its   companions   and   snarl 
defiance  ?  That's  the  way  with  these  boys. 
I  They're  feeling  as  bad  as  you  are.   Their 
I  worlds  have  been  upset,  and  they  are  taking 
I  their  spite  out  on  you.  If  you  could  hang 
j  on  a  little  longer,  both  you  and  they  would 
'  feel  better." 

Gloomily  Juan  had  looked  out  of  the 
1  window^  and  across  the  bay.  Over  there 
I  somewhere  lay  his  home,  and  he  wished 
'  devoutly  that  he  had  never  left  it.  He 
'  couldn't  explain  to  the  chaplain,  but  he  felt 
{  grateful  for  the  obvious  sincerity  of  his 
sympathy.  He  wished  that  he  knew  more 
about  what  the  padre  represented. 

As  if  he  knew  what  was  passing  through 
the  boy's  mind,  the  chaplain  had  said,  "What 
about  religion,  Juan?  It  could  help,  you 
know." 

For  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  to  talk 
Spanish,  and  he  had  answered  in  English, 
'  "I  haven't  any  religion.  It's  just  like  my 
nationality,  mixed.  My  father  was  a  Prot- 
estant, my  mother  a  Catholic.  He  never 
went  to  his  church,  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  went  to  mass  with  my  mother, 
and  studied  the  catechism.  But  I  haven't 
real  religion.  I  wish  I  had." 

It  hadn't  been  the  chaplain's  fault  that 
the  prayer  there  in  the  cell  had  not  much 
effect.  Juan  had  been  so  busy  thinking  of 
his  troubles  that  he  didn't  listen,  and  the 


little  Testament  he  took  was  laid  away 
unread. 

To  his  surprise,  the  next  day  brought  his 
release  from  the  brig.  He  had  thought  that 
his  punishment  might  be  more  severe.  Re- 
lieved, he  had  walked  out  of  the  brig  and 
into  his  own  quarters. 

IHAT  night  he  slipped  away  to  stand  by 
the  rail  and  look  out  into  the  distance.  He 
could  not  fight  the  spirit  of  depression  that 
swept  over  him.  What  was  the  use?  He 
had  failed.  Maybe  he  just  didn't  have  it  in 
him — as  one  of  his  mates  had  suggested 
scornfully.  Maybe  he  was  just  a  playboy 
and  lacked  the  toughness  of  soul  to  make 
a  good  sailor. 

Out  where  the  sky  and  sea  met  was  a 
phosphorescent  glow,  and  once  or  twice  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  shadow  pass  between 
him  and  the.light.  They  were  far  out  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  now  and  the  Miami  skyline 
was  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  steady  throb 
of  the  engines"  and  the  slap  of  the  waves 
would  have  been  soothing  imder  other  cir- 
cumstances. He  remembered  the  times 
aboard  his  yacht  when  such  a  combination 
would  have  lulled  him  to  pleasant  dreams. 
But  now  no  dreams  were  pleasant.  Lost  be- 
tween two  worlds,  he  could  not  find  his  way. 

Suddenly  he  had  known  what  he  must  do, 
and  looking  around  him  to  see  if  he  was  ob- 
served, he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
rail  and  poised  for  an  instant,  holding  on 
with  one  hand.  It  would  not  be  hard  to 
drown  in  that  black  sea.  .  .  . 

In  that  instant  something  had  happened. 
The  shadow  that  had  seemed  imaginary 
became  real  and  the  night  was  split  apart 
by  a  shaft  of  blinding  light  and  concus- 
sion that  rocked  the  training  ship  from  stem 
to  stern.  Catapulated  into  the  water,  he  felt 
himself  going  down,  down,  down. 

Suddenly  he  had  realized  that  he  did  not 
want  to  die.  Suddenly  there  w-as  much  to 
live  for.  With  the  strong  and  expert  strokes 
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of  an  accomplished  swimmer,  he  rose  to  the 
surface,  only  to  recoil  from  the  searing  pain 
of  burning  oil.  His  lungs  afire,  he  held  his 
breath  as  long  as  possible  and  then  against 
his  will  came  up  again.  This  time,  miracu- 
lously, he  found  no  flames. 

Gulping  the  warm  air,  he  had  begun  to 
tread  water.  Not  far  to  the  left  he  saw  his 
ship  silhouetted  against  a  blaze  of  orange 
light.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  sinking, 
and  seemed  undamaged.  The  flame  must  be 
coming  from  something  else. 

Then  he  saw- — a  little  tug  that  rolled  and 
tossed  in  its  last  agony.  The  torpedo  had 
caught  it  amidships.  As  he  watched,  the 
little  boat  broke  in  two  and  sank.  The  wa- 
ter boiled  furiously  for  a  moment  and  then 
was  still. 

Juan  had  known  that  boat  and  the  crew 
that  manned  it.  Every  day  it  had  lain 
alongside  of  the  training  ship,  and  its  men 
had  called  good-natured  insults  to  the  fledg- 
ling sailors.  Now  they  would  call  no  more. 

Taking  a  deep  breath,  he  had  dived  be- 
neath the  surface  in  the  direction  of  a  bob- 
bing   head    that    showed    for    an    instant 


through  the  burning  oil.  With  lungs  nearly 
bursting  from  the  strain,  he  came  alongside 
the  struggling  man.  Expertly  he  seized 
the  oil-soaked  body  and  hauled  it  under- 
neath the  water,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
roaring  flames.  Quickly  he  swam  out  of  the 
ring  of  fire  toward  the  gray  bulk  of  his  own 
vessel.  And  that  was  the  last  he  knew. 

It  was  morning  now  and  someone  was 
bending  over  him.  There  were  others 
around  him.  He  couldn't  see  them,  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  alone,  that  he  would 
never  feel  alone  again. 

He  recognized  the  chaplain's  voice.  "You 
made  it,  Juan,"  he  said  gently.  "He'll  live 
and  so  will  you. 

And  suddenly  there  were  two  worlds  no 
longer ;  there  was  only  one.  And  all  at  once 
it  came  to  him  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

Wetting  his  blackened  lips,  he  smiled  a 
crooked  smile,  and  then  said  feebly,  as  if  in 
answer  to  a  question  asked  a  long  time 
ago: 

"Not  Juan,  but  John.  My  name  is  John." 


7a^i€it'^  U  €t  %zme? 

Plenty!     But  not  what  the  political  and  religious  bigots  claim! 

9%/E  are  all  tremendously  pi'oud  of  the  "Way  in  which  ow  men  in  the  seiince 
are  conducting  themselves  in  their  fight  to  p^'otect  our  country  and  our  ideals. 
But  of  whose  boys  are  ive  proud f  In  any  front-line  dispatch,  you  may  find  such 
names  as  Schults,  Bianchi,  Cohen,  Smith.    Are  all  these  hoys  OUR  boys? 

The  Ncusis  would  claim  that  Schults  is  of  German  origin,  and  therefore  he 
can't  be  Amierican.  The  Fascists  could  not  understand  how  a  man  nained 
Bianchi  could  fight  for  the  United  States.  Many  bigots  zi/ould  rule  out  Cohen 
imm^ediately,  just  beca4tse  his  nam^e  is  Cohen.  In  other  zwrds,  a  m^n  by  the 
name  of  Smith  might  be  the  only  "real  American"  from,  our  enemies'  viewpoint. 

Bui  it  is  only  if  we  ourselves  understand  America,  if  W'e  ourselves  understand 
that  what  we  all  have  together  is  bigger  than  the  sound  of  a  name — bigger  even 
than  the  fact  that  Schults  may  be  a  Protestant,  Bianchi  a' Catholic  or  Cohen  a 
Jew,  and  Stnith  of  any  race  or  faith — that  we  can  do  our  part  in  demonstrating 
to  the  world  owr  undying  fealty  to  our  country  a^nd  its  future.  Anyone  who 
encourages  antagonisms  because  of  a  different  name,  a  different  faith,  or  a 
different  country  or  origin,  is  trying  to  sabotage  our  war  effort  by  dividing  us 
from  our  neighbors  and  boring  from  within  to  cause  disruption  and  havoc. 

,  — Richard  A.  Zinn 


A  Good  Antidote  to  Profanity 

y  Is  cursing  necessary?  We  think  that  it  is 
not.  So  we  have  begun  a  positive  "move- 
ment" to  offset  it.  Because  the  nerve  paths 
in  our  brains  are  strengthened  by  con- 
tinued use,  the  frequent  hearing  of  God's 
name  used  in  cursing  brings  our  minds  to 
the  point  of  thinking  the  words  that  we 
have  heard.  The  antidote  is  to  pray  in  our 
hearts  the  brief  prayer,  "HaUovued  Be  Thy 
Nam£,"  each  time  we  hear  His  Name 
wrongly  used.  (Here  are  "4  Little  Words" 
to  go  with  Mr.  Dwyer's  '7  Little  Words" 
mentioned  in  the  January  issue.) 

The  prayer  means,   "Our  Father,   cause 


patting  the 
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Thy  name  to  be  considered  holy  and 
sacred."  It  not  only  removes  the  smudge 
cursing  puts  on  our  own  minds  and  hearts, 
but  it  is  a  prayer  for  the  man  who  is 
cursing,  that  he  may  hear  himself  as  others 
hear  him.  A  prayer  habit  formed  is  a  curse 
habit  broken. 

Incidentally,  don't  you  agree  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  shame  the  American 
writers  in  magazines  (including  Yank), 
papers,  and  books  who  think  that  cursing 
is  necessary  for  picturesque  speech?  I  have 
in  mind  the  use  of  "goddam"  as  an  adjec- 
tive. The  increased  use  of  cursing  in  print 
reflects  a  growing  national  irreverence  for 
which  God  will  "not  hold  us  guiltless." 
Can't  we  marshal  public  opinion  in  the 
spirit  of  George  Washington's  famous 
words  on  this  subject? — Chaplain  James 
W.  Dixon,  APO  230,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No  Gospel  Message  in  LINK? 

Y  For  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  The  Link  and  a  member  of 


the  Service  Men's  Christian.  League.  As  a 
Christian,  I  believe  the  need  for  a  publica- 
tion such  as  The  Link  is  very  great  among 
the  service  men.  I  have  found  the  stories 
and  articles  interesting  and  enjoy  the  com- 
ments of  its  readers. 

Speaking  of  prayer,  I  believe  an  essen- 
tial condition  has  been  left  out  of  practically 
all  discussions  of  this  important  subject 
Yes,  God  does  answer  the  prayer  of  the 
one  who  calls  upon  Him — if  the*  answer 
will  in  anyway  glorify  God.  Haven't  you 
noticed,  in  reading  the  Bible,  that  the  ones 
who  had  real  power  in  prayer  were  those 
who  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  had  taken  Him  as  their  own 
Saviour?  We  who  are  "sirmers  saved  by 
the  Grace  of  God"  need  not  pray  as  the 
one  who  is  without  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  for  we  have  a  claim  upon  God  as  His 
children  and  do  not  pray  hop^ing  that  He 
hears  us  but  do  so  knoitnug  that  He  does. 

As  yet  I  have  to  see  in  The  Link  a  real 
Gospel  message — giving  not  any  man's 
method  of  religion  but  God's  own  way  of 
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salvation,  showing  that  a  man  must  first 
realize  that  he  is  a  lost  sinner  and  in  need 
of  a  Saviour,  both  from  sin  and  the  penalty 
thereof,  which  is  eternal  hell. 

What  is  the  greatest  sin  (supposing  you 
make  that  a  discussion  topic  in  the  near 
future — straight  from  the  Bible)  that  God 
condemns  men  for?  The  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour ! 

In  God's  sight  the  unregenerated  man  is 
lost  and  undone  and  utterly  helpless.  We 
have  no  goodness  in  ourselves  but  we  do 
have  Christ's  righteousness  the  moment  we 
accept  Him  as  Saviour  (see  Romans  3:10 
and  23;  3:28;  II  Cor.  5:17  and  21). 

Here's  hoping  that  The  Link  will  give 
forth  a  message  that  will  not  merely  make 
the  reader  feel  better  and  think  that  he  is  a 
Christian  because  of  his  standards,  but  will 
address  a  message  of  life — eternal  life— to 
man's  most  valued  possession,  his  soul. — • 
Cpl.  Wilfred  G.  Marriott,  Camp  B land- 
ing, Fla. 

Standing  on  the  Promises 

Y  The  war  goes  on  unmerrily,  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  clouds  of  war  have 
a  silver  lining.  This  world  is  not  swinging 
away  in  a  crazy  surge,  bumping  and  blun- 
dering through  an  atmosphere  of  time.  It 
has  a  destiny  and  a  glorious  harbor. 


y 


"Captain,  may  I  send  these  little  Nazi 
souvenirs  hack  to  the  folks  at  home?" 


For  God's  unfailing  word  promises  that 
"He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people :  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks :  nation  shall- 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

I'm  standing  on  the  promises  of  God!' — 
Cpl,  Peter  Waskiewicz,  "Somewhere  in 
Italy." 

Found  LINK  in  Trailer 

f  A  day  or  two  ago  I  happened  to  glance 
into  a  trailer  that  we  were  getting  ready  to 
load  and  I  saw  a  small  magazine,  all  water- 
soaked,  in  the  bottom  of  it.  And  since  read- 
ing material  is  scarce  sometimes  and  no- 
body seemed  to  claim  ownership,  I  rescued 
it  and  spread  it  in  the  sun  to  dry  out.  This 
little  magazine  turned  out  to  be  The  Link. 

I  had  never  heard  of  it  before  and  natur- 
ally didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  find 
inside,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the  con- 
tents were  just  to  my  liking.  Later,  when  I 
had  plenty  of  time,  I  lay  down  by  a  log  and 
read  the  entire  book. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  little  volume  and 
find  that  it  is  indeed  a  "link"  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and 
things  eternal. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  say  that  I'm 
glad  too  that  it  is  sponsored  by  several  de- 
nominations. I  think  that  that  makes  it  more 
embracing  and  appealing  to  more  people 
than  if  it  were  published  by  one  sect. — Pfc. 
M.  W.  Kennedy,  Shreveport,  La. 

Credit  for  Common  Sense 


•f  At  last,  I  have  found  a  magazine  which 
actually  gives  the  American  soldiers  credit 
for  having  some  common  sense !  Of  course, 
I  mean  The  Link. 

After  reading  scores  of  articles  in  various 
periodicals  dealing  with  the  soldiers'  reli- 
gious problems,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
publication  that  realizes  religion  is  not  a 
"problem"  for  the  soldier. 

Far  from  being  a  problem,  religion  is  a 
living  experience  for  us.  How  can  there  be 
an  "atheist  in  a  foxhole"  when  Christ  is' 
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there  with  each  of  us,  wherever  we  are? 

My  own  outfit,  the  Fourth  Ranger  Bat- 
tahon,  does  not  have  a  chaplain.  The 
Rangers  have  been  painted,  in  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles,  as  tough,  highly- 
trained  killers.  This  description  is  not  far 
wrong. 

However,  these  boys  have  still  retained 
the  finer  side  of  their  nature.  In  spite  of 
the  lack  of  a  chaplain's  leadership,  we  still 
hold  our  regular  religious  services.  The 
number  of  boys  who  carry  the  Bible  is 
greater  than  the  number  who  carry  tobacco. 

There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  believe  that 
our  outfit  is  unique  in  that  respect.  I  have 
talked  with  men  from  many  frontline  units 
and  they  all  feel  the  same. 

I  might  add  that  these  boys  are  not 
"part-time  Christians."  The  Bible  is  just 
as  popular  in  rest  areas  as  it  is  on  the  front- 
line. We  are  not  only  intelligent  enough  to 
recognize  Christ  by  our  side,  but  we  are 
also  appreciative  enough  to  stay  by  His 
side  when  danger  has  passed. — S/Sgt.  Tom 
j  Newman, 

s**Misstatement  of  Fact  .  .  J* 

Y  I  have  just  finished  reading  my  first  copy 
of  The  Link.  As  a  Christian  who  has  not 
been  able  to  concede  the  justification  for 
killing,  I  naturally  picked  it  up  with  con- 
siderable skepticism.  I  was  looking  for 
loose  thinking  and  sloppy  religion,  but  for 
the  most  part  I  found  a  sincere  attempt  to 
express  the  highest  aspirations  of  those 
who  are  caught  in  the  net  of  war  and  to 
garner  spiritual  resources  for  those  whose 
faith  hangs  in  the  balance. 

I  must  call  attention,  however,  to  one 
article  that  I  feel  misrepresents  the  true 
spirit  of  your  magazine.  It  is  entitled 
"Peacemakers!"  [February,  1944].  It  starts 
off  with  about  as  serious  a  misstatement  of 
fact  as  I  have  seen :  "When  you  make  peace 
these  things  [this  or  that  freedom,  deliver- 
ance from  the  slavedom  of  totalitarianism, 
continuation  of  the  American  way  of  life] 
"ome  as  naturally  as  light  comes  with  sun- 
rise." We  made  a  peace  in  1918.  Our  sun- 
rise   is    bomb    blossoms    across    freedom's 


night.     The     article     ignores     that     fact. 

It  refers  to  our  treatment  of  gangsters 
as  justifiable,  ignoring  society's  guilt  in 
creating  the  circumstances  in  which  crime 
must  flourish.  But  even  assuming  that  our 
methods  of  law  enforcement  were  justi- 
fiable. Chaplain  Musser  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  rather  personal  issue  that 
was  settled  between  them  and  the  law  and 
the  military  practice  of  bombing  mani- 
festly innocent  children. 

"If  he  resorts  to  barbarous  tactics,  so 
will  3^ou.  .  .  ."  In  all  candor,  is  this  a 
Christian  expression?  Can  you  find  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ  any  justification  for  this 
affirmation?  One  measure  of  our  Christian 
civilization  is  precisely  this,  that  Christian 
soldiers  have  not  stooped  to  the  brutality 
which  pagan  Japanese  soldiers  have  fallen 
into. 

Then  there  is  a  rude  crack  at  the  diplo- 
mats, of  whom  the  "March  of  Time"  has 
said  that  it  must  be  they,  rather  than  the 
generals,  who  determine  the  peace.  Tiyne 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  unrealistic.  But 
should  the  diplomats  fail,  should  they  prove 
mere  puppets  of  national  self-interest,  the 
era  of  peace  secured  by  Chaplain  Musser's 
"peacemakers"  could  extend  just  through 
the  period  between  the  armistice  and  the 
peace      planning.      Certainly      this      could 
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not   be    a   very    satisfying    consummation ! 

Then,  finally,  "Your  attack  vehicles  are 
marked  with  a  star"  (the  star  over  Bethle- 
hem). The  only  words  I  can  think  of  here 
are  a  desperate  prayer,  not  profanity. 

As  for  Link,  God-speed  your  effort  to 
serve,  and  God  forbid  that  any  more  ma- 
terial of  this  character  should  sully  its 
pages. — E.  Kendall  Scouten,  pastor,  Com- 
munity Methodist  Church,  Minetto,  N.  Y. 

"Introduce   Them   to  Christ,   Too!" 

Y  I  read  with  deep,  interest,  in  the  De- 
cember Link,  a  post-war  plan  introduced 
by  Corporal  Lowell  B.  Hitchcock.  The 
idea  is  indeed  a  good  one.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  won  the  war,  but  the  sooner  we 
start  plans  for  the  future  the  better  will 
be  the  foundation. 

To  the  set  of  resolutions  introduced  by 
Corporal  Hitchcock  I  would  add  one  more : 
While  zve  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  war 
from,  this  world  zve  shoidd  at  the  same 
time  be  introducing  Christianity  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  are  nozv  fighting.  Unless  we 
keep  God  at  the  head  of  our  new  plans, 
I  hardly  see  how  they  will  work  out. 

Too  many  people  during  times  of  plenty 
forget  God.  It  then  takes  a  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe, such  as  a  war,  to  bring  them 
back  to  Him.  If  we  can  introduce  Chris- 
tianity to  the  warring  nations — on  a  large 
enough  scale,  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
induce  them  to  start  practicing  it — we  will 
have  taken  our  first  long  step  toward  world 
peace. — Cpl.  Elmer  L.  Russell,,  Kearns, 
Utah, 

Bull  Session  on  Prostitution 

Y  I  am  writing  concerning  this  problem 
of  sexual  immorality.  I  have  been  in  a 
two-day  argument  on  the  subject  of  abol- 
ishing prostitution,  not  by  force  but  by 
abolishing  the  causes  for  it,  and  doing 
this  by  education — not  merely  education 
against  catching  a  venereal  disease  but 
education  in  morals. 

As  I  am  the  sole  supporter  of  abolish- 
ing prostitution,  I  asked  a  couple  of  the 
fellows,    who   seem   to    have    the    average 


outlook,  what  they  would  give  as  the 
reasons  for  prostitution  in  peace  and  war- 
time. One  said  he  saw  no  reason  for  it 
in  peacetime  but  in  wartime  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  morale  of  troops  away  from 
home,  etc.  The  other  said  it  was  neces- 
sary in  wartime  to  prevent  rape  and  in 
peacetime  because  of  a  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  men.  I  say  that  it  is  necessary 
neither  time  if  a  person  has  a  proper  sense 
of  moral  control  and  obligation. 

I  don't  think  that  this  new  attitude  can 
be  brought  about  either  by  the  prudery  and 
unnatural  outlook  on  sex  of  the  past  or 
the  education  of  today,  merely  a  biological 
presentation  teaching  the  pupil  how  to 
avoid  pregnancy  and  venereal  disease. 

I  think  it  can  be  brought  about  by  a  thor- 
ough teaching  in  the  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  spiritual  sides  of  sex  which 
would  give  the  person  a  balanced  outlook. 
I  would  appreciate  your  and  readers'  com- 
ments and  advice  on  this  subject. — Pfc. 
Robert  H.  Miller^  Deming,  Nezv  Mexico. 

Christian  Veterans  Organization? 

/  I  have  an  idea  which  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  since  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  join. 
My  idea  is  this :  Why  can't  the  veterans 
of  the  present  war  have  a  Christian  vet- 
erans organisation  similar  in  some  ways  to 
the  Christian,  Business  Men's  Association? 
I  believe  that  a  Christian  veterans'  or- 
ganization should  be  undenominational  in 
character  and  it  should  be  made  to  appeal 
to  Catholics  as  well  as  to  all  branches  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  too  soon  for  us  to  start  thinking  about 
such  an  organization.  Perhaps  others  have 
the  Same  idea  about  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion ! — Alfred  Welch,  Winton,  Calif. 

A  Britisher  Looks  Us  Over 

Y  1  am  an  Englishman  training  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  am  interested  in  The 
Link.  I  have  been  in  the  States  for  just 
over  five  months,  and  have  only  just  started- 
reading  it — five  months  too  late.  Of  course, 
not    being    American,    I    do   disagree    with 
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some  of  the  opinions  expressed,  but  it  does 
give  me  a  different  angle  on  things  of  im- 
portance, and  at  least  I  do  agree  with  most 
of  the  ideas  of  Christianity. 

I  am  reading  the  March  '44  edition,  and 
was  very  interested  in  the  article  by  Walter 
W.  Van  Kirk,  "From  the  Top  of  Your 
Lungs."  Unfortunately,  I  am  thus  far  an 
idealist,  with  no  practical  ideas  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace — though  I  do  know  the  only 
basis  upon  which  it  will  come  about — 
Christianity. 

If  possible,  politics  must  be  avoided — 
treaties,  pacts  and  promises  mean  nothing 
in  politics. 

I  hate  patriotism.  A  man  who  calls  him- 
self a  patriot  usually  loves  his  country  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  world. 
So  patriotism — love  of  country — should  not 
be  preached  to  the  younger  generation. 

America  has  set  a  pretty  good  example 
of  the  way  people  of  different  races  can 
live  together.  It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means. 
I  do  not  like  the  Negro  situation  down 
South — you  will  no  doubt  retaliate  with 
"What  about  India?" — ^but  the  Americans, 
a  mixture  of  ali  races,  seem  to  get  on  well 
with  each  other,  especially  those  who  are 
bound  together  by  Christian  faith. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  wipe 
away  political  boundaries  and  to  live  in  a 
true  brotherhood  of  man,  and  not  of  na- 
tions !  Then  no  country  could  juggle  with 
currencies — there  would  be  no  countries 
to  do  it — nor  could  nations  build  high 
economic  walls  around  themselves.  Nations 
could  not  war  against  each  other— there 
would  be  no  nations  to  fight. — R.  S. 
Taylor,  NATC,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

An  American  Finds  Germany 

ff  Today  I  had  an  experience  which  set 
my  mind  into  deep  meditation  and  thought. 
My  mind  has  been  warped  and  confused 
of  late  in  regard  to  the  tactics  and  pro- 
cedure we  should  take  in  the  handling  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Should  we  drive 
and  work  them  at  "hard  labor,"  place  them 

j  in'  cells  of  isolation  on  bread  and  water, 
or   treat   them   as   human   beings,   with   a 


Christian  motive  back  of  our  actions  in- 
stead of  revenge  and  hatred  for  them? 

This  afternoon  that  question,  which  had 
been  bothering  me  for  some  time,  was 
completely  solved.  Two  German  prisoners 
of  war  came  to  our  clinic  for  treatment — ■ 
obviously  suffering  from  kidney  stones.  Be- 
ing a  surgical  assistant  or  technician,  it 
was  my  job  to  prepare  these  boys  for 
their  Cystoscopic  examination  and  retro- 
grade  pylegram-x-ray. 

The  first  boy  was  a  blond  lad  of  scarcely 
twenty,  a  bright-eyed  chap,  well  built,  but 
nervous  because  of  his  surroundings  and 
his  inability  to  grasp  or  understand  my 
directions  because  of  our  differences  in 
tongue.  On  his  right  ring  finger  he  wore 
a  wedding  band — ^he  was  undoubtedly  the 
husband  of  some  girl — a  girl  in  far  away 
Germany  who  was  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  her  loved  one. 

The  second  lad  was  considerably  older 
and  also  wore  the  wedding  ring  on  the 
right  ring  finger  (which  I  understand  is 
proper  and  the  custom  in  Germany).  This 
boy  may  have  little  children  back  home 
and  a  wife  who  cares — worrying  about  his 
welfare,  wondering  if  he  is  being  treated 
kindly  and  humanely. 

Yes,  I  had  two  Nazis  at  my  command — 
they  were  completely  in  my  hands — with 
guards  and  bayonets  all  around.  Should 
I  treat  these  patients  with  contempt  and 
revenge,  withholding  the  anesthetic  so  that 
their  operation  might  be  one  of  suffering, 
of  pain  and  torture?  Or  should  I  treat 
them  Christianly  and  humanely  and  take 
their  case  just  as  I  would  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier?  Perhaps  one  of  these  boys 
was  the  one  who  "got"  my  buddy,  or  your 
friend's  husband  or  brother. 

I  did  just  what  you  would  do  under  the 
same  conditions  and  circumstances :  treated 
them  with  Christian  principles,  together 
with  all  of  the  developments  of  modern 
medicine  at  our  disposal.  I  believe  that 
I  gave  them  just  a  little  more  attention 
because  of  their  nervousness.  Possibly  I 
made  the  operation  quite  easy  for  them. 
Perchance  they  appreciated  it.  I  hope  that 
they  may  some  day  return  to  their  native 
Germany  and  tell  their  wives  and  children 
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of  the  care  and  consideration  they  re- 
ceived in  this — ^an  army  hospital  of  the 
United  States. 

These  were  husbands,  these  were  sons, 
perhaps  fathers.  I  did  my  best  for  them, 
for  their  families'  sake.  I  hope  that  my 
unbiased  and  unprejudiced  attitude  toward 
the  German  people  collectively — the  women 
and  the  children — will  be  that  of  every 
American  who  has  to  deal  with  or  care  for 
their  welfare.  Let  us  help  them  to  become 
Christians.  We  can  start  even  before  the 
war  is  over  to  care  for  and  treat  our 
prisoners  of  war  as  Christ  would  have  us 
do. 

The  Bible  teaches  us :  "Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you." 

Did  I  do  right?  Or  was  I  wrong  in 
not  being  "tough"? — By  Sgt.  Hiram  D. 
Lucas,   Camp  Livingston,  La. 

"Unfinished  Business** 

f  There  was  once  a  boy  who,  rejoicing 
in  his  talents  and  knowing  their  power,  felt 
himself  sufficient  unto  himself.  He  was  of 
sound  mind  and  body,  hence  could  stand 
on  his  own  two  feet  without  help  of  God 
or  man. 

Having  a  facility  for  understanding 
mathematical  relationships,  he  decided  to 
become  a  mathematician.  Yet,  though  he 
made  a  good  start,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self against  a  blank  wall.  While  able  to 
solve  even  complicated  problems  in  metrical 
mathematics,  he  could  not  learn  even  the 
elements  of  projective  mathematics.  And 
yet  this  knowledge  was  necessary  were  he 
to  be  a  mathematician.  So  this  ambition 
became  a  bit  of  "unfinished  business." 

Next  he  decided  to  take  up  writing.  He 
found  it  a  simple  matter  to  start  a  story, 
but  the  end  always  eluded  him.  All  his 
stories  were  unfinished  stories.  Hence  this 
ambition  too  became  "unfinished  business." 

From  time  to  time  a  bit  of  melody  would 
throb  into  the  young  man's  mind.  Yet  in 
each  case,  though  the  music  seemed  beauti- 


ful, each  tune  was  incomplete.  So  this 
ambition  too  became  a  bit  of  "unfinished 
business." 

As  he  grew  older  this  fellow  grew  more 
puzzled.  He  could  not  understand  why 
his  earnest  efforts  always  resulted  in  a 
piece  of  "unfinished  business."  It  was  not 
that  he  was  lazy.  He  tried  hard  and  tried 
everything  to  break  down  the  wall  con- 
fronting him.     But  to  no  avail. 

Analyzing  his  predicament  one  day,  he 
now  said,  "I  have  not  succeeded  because 
in  my  work  there  is  missing  an  essential 
ingredient."  He'd  left  out  religion! 

At  this  point  he  was  drafted  into  the 
army.  Here  he  came  to  realize  that  he 
had  not  only  messed  up  his  life,  but  messed 
it  up  good.  So  at  last,  in  a  stumbling 
way,  he  asked  God  to  clear  up  the  mess 
he  had  made.  God's  at  work  on  the  mat- 
ter now,  with  what  result  is  not  yet  known. 

But  here's  one  fellow  who  is  going  to 
co-operate  eagerly  and  doggedly — in  the 
hope  that  this  effort  will  not  result  as  have 
the  others — in  just  another  bit  of  "un- 
finished business"  ! — Pfc.  Ernest  C.  Sieg- 
WARDT,  Harmon  General  Hospital,  Long- 
view,  Texas. 
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YOUR  CHURCH  PREPARES 
TO  WELCOME  YOU  BACK 


mme'toiofi  cPpires  ^ 


By  T.  OTTO  NALL 


llfOBODY  needs  to  tell  you  that  it's  prac- 
11  tically  impossible  to  get  over  to  the 
folks  in  the  home  community  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  battlefield.  And, 
as  one  soldier  wrote,  "it  isn't  easy  to  think 
kindly  of  and  wish  sweet  dreams  for  those 
who  are  safe  in  a  warm  bed  while  one  is 
digging  a  slit  trench  in  rocky  ground  at 
night."  Honestly,  though,  many  church 
people  at  home  are  trying  to  do  some  tough- 
minded  thinking  about  today  and  tomorrow. 
You  would  be  surprised — or  perhaps  you 
wouldn't — to  find  out  how  quickly  their 
thinking  has  gone  into  planning. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Oregon,  lit.,  where  the  Post- 
war Planning  Committee  has  been  formed 
with  the  belief  that  confetti,  parades  and 
welcoming  speeches  will  not  be  enough  for 
returning  service  people.  This  committee 
is  bent  on  keeping  alive  all  young  adult 
activities  in  the  church.  Come  D-day  tliere 
will  be  a  reception  for  returning  veterans. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  help  them 
make  the  puzzling  leap  from  military  to 
civilian  life.  Mothers  in  war  industries 
should  return  to  their  homes  then,  this 
committee  thinks,  and  preference  in  job 
placement  should  be  given  to  veterans.  A 
community  job  study  is  in  the  picture  for 
Oregon.   City  and  state  officials  are  being 
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pushed  to  plan  improvement  projects  that 
will  create  new  work.  And  here's  some- 
thing— this  committee  is  prepared  to  heip 
service  people  from  their  community  con- 
tinue their  education  with  state  or  federal 
aid,  if  they  desire. 

The  list  of  churches  that  have  made  at 
least  a  start  in  the  same  direction  lengthens. 
There's  the  Universalist  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which 
has  already  set  up  a  "committee  on  re- 
habilitation" to  assist  service  men  in  turn- 
ing from  military  life  to  civilian  pursuits. 
And  Lakewood  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  formed  a  "readjust- 
ment council"  with  the  same  purpose. 
Representatives  of  industrial,  educational 
and  church  groups  are  members.  Other 
churches  may  think  of  better  names,  but 
they  will  have  a  hard  time  coming  up  with 
a  better  idea. 

Whoie  Denomination  Dives  In 

Early  last  winter  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches,  through  their  General 
Council,  started  small  "study  commissions" 
across  the  country,  with  each  commission 
charged  with  the  job  of  surveying  one  spe- 
cial problem  church  people  will  confront 
on  D-day  and  after.  They  began  with  such 
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topics  as  these:  Helping  service  men  and 
women  find  jobs  when  they  return;  aiding 
wounded  and  discharged  men;  interpreting 
the  soldier  to  the  minister  and  congrega- 
tion, and  the  civilian  to  the  soldier ;  prepar- 
ing future  leaders  among  the  men  now  in 
service,  and  helping  the  "unchurched  war 
veteran." 

In  a  mid-winter  issue  of  Social  Action, 
which  is  published  by  the  same  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches,  President  Edwin 
McNeill  Poteat  of  Colgate-Rochester  The- 
oYogical  Seminary  sounded  off  in  the  name 
of  fighting  men  for  whom  religion  will 
mean  "praying  all  night  on  Tarawa — not 
Sunday  school  or  the  local  church." 

Insisting  on  a  "social  action  program," 
Mr.  Poteat  made  three  idea-studded  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Churches  and  agencies  should  arm 
themselves  with  facts  regarding  what  he 
called  the  "social  dynamics"  involved  in 
demobilization,  and  then  work  with  pres- 
sure groups  that  have  the  interests  of  the 
returning  soldier  at  heart. 

2.  National  church  groups  should  insist 
that  returning  service  people  have  the 
chance  to  continue  their  education,  that  lib- 
eral arts  not  be  buried  in  the  scramble  for 
technical  courses,  and  that  the  colleges  give 
courses  in  religion  with  some  teeth  in  them. 

3.  The  local  churches  should  find  out  how 
to  work  with  the  local  draft  boards,  civic 
groups  and  federated  church  bodies.  They 
should  also  make  available  to  discharged 
soldiers  the  services  of  psychiatrists  and 
psychotherapists  and  provide  pastoral  coun- 
selling facilities. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  had 
this  last  idea  in  mind  when  it  set  up  some 
sixty  seminars  to  train  chaplains,  civilian 
pastors  and  U.S.O.  workers,  physicians 
and  nurses  and  Red  Cross  people  in  the  art 
of  counselling.  They  talked  over  methods 
of  dealing  with  families  whose  sons  are 
soon  to  be  drafted  or  who  have  paid  what 


A  SEMINAR  an  Demobilization  Iield  at  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  under  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Education,  was  led  by  two  Arniy  chaplains,  a 
discharged  veteran  and  a  pastor  who  served  in 
World  War  I.  (See  another  photo  of  this 
Demobilisation         Seminar         on         page         32) 


Lincoln  called  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,"  as  well  as  with  the  boys  them- 
selves in  camp  and  combat  and  with  those 
returning  from  the  fight  crippled  either 
physically  or  mentally,  or  both. 

What  Worries  the  Wounded 

When  Boatswain  First  Class  M.  P. 
Booker  came  back  to  the  United  States 
after  the  bombing  of  his  ship  at  Bizerte 
he  reported  that  he  was  "lucky,"  because  he 
had  been  blown  down  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  suffered  a  broken  leg,  two  broken  ribs, 
a  dislocated  back,  shrapnel  wounds  and 
concussion  of  the  brain.  While  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  said,  he  learned  first-hand  that 
what  worried  the  wounded  boys  most  was 
thoughts  of  returning  to  civilian  life  unable 
to  work  or  care  for  themselves.  They  don't 
want  to  be  considered  "handicapped,"  and 
they  don't  want  to  make  poppies  or  weave 
baskets. 

Some  real  allies  have  developed  on  the 
home  front.  At  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  W. 
F.  Lubbock,  supervisor  of  the  new  veterans' 
placement  unit,  has  insisted  that  the  job 
and  not  the  man  is  "handicapped,"  and  he 
has  found  ways  of  removing  most  handi- 
caps.  He  has  even  gone  to  factories  and 
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shown  those  in  charge  how  to  break  down 
the  work  into  simpler  processes  or  how  to 
add  some  safety  devices  that  would  permit 
the  blind  or  deaf  or  crippled  fellow  a  chance 
to  contribute  his  special  skill.  In  Brooklyn, 
the  Arma  Corporation,  a  contractor  for 
mechanisms  '  used  in  naval  ordnance,  is 
employing  more  than  300  men  who  have 
been  discharged  from  hospitals.  They  get  a 
lift — and  ^\s^  a  lift — in  helping  to  produce 
materials  to  be  used  by  men  now  in  action. 

The  churches  are  preparing  to  do  their 
bit  for  the  wholly  or  partially  disabled 
veteran — and  the  part  of  the  churches  seems 
likely  to  be  more  than  a  "bit."  They  are 
-working  to  build  up  a  corps  of  chaplains 
especially  trained,  for  this  kind  of  ministry. 
At  present  there  are  thirteen  full-time  and 
177  part-time,  chaplains  bringing  comfort 
and  counsel  to  these  men  in  the  hospitals. 
There  should  be  many  more,  and  many  of 
the  part-time  chaplains  should  become  full- 
time.  The  leaders  at  home  know  it ! 

Besides,  religious  leaders  are  determined 
that  these  chaplains  shall  have  special 
training  in  personal  counselling  and  minis- 


tering to  the  sick.  Some  techniques  of  reli- 
gious healing  have  been  developed  during 
the  war ;  these  chaplains  should  know  how 
to  use  them.  At  two  civilian  hospitals — the 
Episcopalian  St.  Luke's  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital  at  Des 
Moines — a  start  has  been  made  with  full- 
time  chaplains  who  know  how  to  combine 
the  ministries  of  medicine  and  religion. 

The  educators  are  at  it  too.  There  is 
hardly  a  college  campus  where  some  "re- 
hab" students  are  not  taking  courses,  with 
the  help  of  the  faculty  and  students.  Per- 
haps there  is  a  "medical  discharge"  from  a 
camp  in  this  country  and  a  fellow  back 
home  from  the  fighting  front.  There  are 
some  who  suffered  injuries  in  the  service 
of  the  Merchant  Marine,  or  the  civil  air 
patrol,  or  aircraft  warning  service. 

So  it  seems  that  Americans  at  home  are 
not  content  to  do  some  dreaming  and  plan- 
ning for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war- 
wrecked  countries.  That  is  important,  and 
they  know  it.  But  they  know  too  that  more 
must  be  done  for  the  war-weary  fighters 
who  will  be  coming  home. 


CORRESPONDENTS  from  the  home  front  are  these  girls  of  Community  Church,  Little 
Neck,  Long  Island,  who  write  weekly  nezvsletters  to  each  churchmember  in  service. 
This    writing    project    is    an    activity    of    the    church's    live-wire     Christian    Endeavo-r. 


/ 

CHAPLAIN 
^1^         HERMAN  C.  JOHNSON 


I  HAVE  often  marveled  at  the  ingen- 
iousness  of  the  American  soldier's  field 
equipment.  And  it  seems  to  me  that,  among 
all  the  others,  the  steel  helmet  is  the  most 
successful  single  piece. 

As  sheer  head-gear,  the  helmet  is  com- 
pletely efficient.  It  is  impervious  to  rain, 
and  has  the  flanged  brim  around  the  edge 
that  carries  the  rain  drops  out  from  the 
neck  before  letting  them  drip  down.  It 
stands  away  from  the  scalp  so  that  in  sum- 
mer a  cooling  current  of  air  can  circulate 
under  it  and  over  the  dome  of  the  head. 
Informed  soldiers  tell  me  that  while  the 
steel  helmet  will  not  stop,  a  bullet,  it  will 
certainly  turn  aside  glancing  shots  and 
many  small  shell  fragments.  I  know  my 
own  helmet  stopped  a  rock  that  was  thrown 
up  by  a  ten-ton  wrecker  as  it  passed  me  one 
day  during  maneuvers.  The  rock  hit  it  so 
hard  the  whole  hat  rang  and  jerked  my 
head.  But  that  was  the  extent  of  the  harm. 

The  versatility  of  the  helmet  is  perhaps 
its  most  showy  quality.  It  can  be  used  for 
a  whole  gamut  of  honest  functions.  Carried 
by  the  chin  strap,  upside  down,  it  becomes 
a  passable  water  bucket.  It  is  universally 
the  field  soldier's  wash  basin.  It  pillows 
the  head  for  a  short  day-time  nap ;  and, 
with  crown  next  to  the  ground,  has  many 
of  the  properties  of  stool,  swivel-chair,  and 
rocker. 

When    advancing    as    light    infantry    in 


combat,  the  soldier  may  employ  his  helmet 
to  scoop  out  a  temporary  foxhole.  I  have 
myself  used  the  helmet  extensively  for  both 
profane  and  sacred  purposes.  Under  my 
shelter  in  the  evenings,  with  candle  burn- 
ing, I  usually  keep  the  helmet  at  my  elbow 
for  a  waste  basket.  In  the  course  of  my 
Sunday  services  I  have  converted  it  at  one 
time  into  a  collection  plate  and  at  another 
into  a  baptismal  font. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  these  services  are 
impressed  on  the  helmet  unfairly  or  arti- 
ficially. It  simply  happens  that  the  steel 
hat  is  adaptable ;  and,  being  at  once  an 
article  of  clothing  and  a  piece  of  battle 
equipment,  it  is  always  at  hand. 

No  small  part  of  my  affection  for  this 
all-purpose  instrument  is  based  on  its  con- 
notative,  or,  if  you  will,  its  aesthetic  nature. 
It  has  graceful  lines,  almost  approaching 
the  classic  beauty  of  the  matchless  Grecian 
urn.  Crowning  the  form  of  the  fighting  man, 
it  gives  him  a  formidable  and  masculine 
appearance.  Its  weight  makes  the  soldier 
carry  his  head  erect  and  poised.  The  chin 
strap,  accentuates  a  boy's  look  of  strength 
and  brings  out  the  aggressive,  resolute  lines 
in  a  mature  trooper's  countenance. 

The  helmet,  you  may  have  observed,  is 
practically  the  only  article  of  battle  harness 
which  has  come  down  from  the  days  of 
Sparta  and  Rome.  In  St.  Paul's  chapter  on 
"the   whole   armor   of   God,"   most  of   the 
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pieces  he  mentions  are  now  obsolete — ^the 
sword,  the  breast-plate,  the  loin  girdle",  the 
fiery  dart.  But  "the  helmet  of  salvation"  is 
strictly  modern. 

There  is  one  use  to  which  this  steel  head 
piece  is  put  which  I  have  as  yet  seen  only 
in  pictures.  On  a  hastily  cleaned  up  battle- 
field, helmets  are  used  to  mark  the  graves 
of  fallen  warriors.  There  is  a  kind  of  sober 
beauty  in  this.  A  helmet  represents  the 
peace  and  safety  of  heaven  better  than  an 
erect  bayonet.   The   helmet  is   a  defensive 


weapon;  it  symbolizes  the  loving  protection 
of  Providence. 

I  hope  Uncle  Sam  will  let  us  take  these 
helmets  home.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  hel- 
met will  be  a  more  appropriate  trophy  to 
hang  above  the  mantle  than  a  rifle  or  a  Jap 
skull.  It  will  be  durable;  my  son  "can  keep 
it,  if  he  likes,  and  pass  it  on  to  his  son.  It 
will  be  a  soothing  thing  to  see  as  I  sit  by 
the  fire.  It  will  remind  me,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  of  the  grime  and  the  glamor,  the 
danger  and  the  dignity,  of  being  a  soldier. 


/ 


// 


BY     DANIEL     A.     POLING 

Vice-chairman,  Service  Men's  Christian  League; 
president.  World's  Christian  Endeavor    Union. 


[T  WAS  the  darkest  hour  of  the  darkest  day  at 
Dunkerque.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  were 
crowding  the  beach,  plunging  headlong  into  the 
shallow  zvater,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  mist-hung  shores  of  the  island 
home.  Boats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  thronged 
the  Channel  and,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  con- 
centrated fire  from  the  air  and  shore,  continued 
the  work  of  rescue. 

Two  English  girls,  army  nurses,  had  been  work- 
ing  with  the  wounded  on  the  sand  close  to  the 
roiling  surf.  Not  once  had  their  eyes  been  lifted  to 
their  only  possible  way  of  escape.  Faces  blanched 
with  fear,  stumbling  in  their  weariness,  and  yet 
undisturbed  in  their  ministry,  they  worked  on, 
hour  after  hour.  Eventually  a  commanding  officer  took  notice  of  them,  and  ordered 
them  into  a  boat.  It  was  then  that  Britain  was  given  another  battle  cry,  and  one 
worthy  of  Drake  or  Nelson.  The  girls  shook  their  heads  and  one  of  the  two 
stopped  long  enough,  only  long  enough,  to  say,  "We're  staying!"  And  stay  they 
did,  until  every  wounded  man  in  their  care  was  disembarked — or  dead. 

When  Freedom  zmns,  when  human  liberty  rises  at  last  triumphant  through  thi^ 
deluge  of  destruction  and  death,  the  girls  of  Dunkerque  zvill  have  pointed  the  way 
to  the  goal  and  named  the  price  of  its  attainment.  That  is  the  answer.  The  dictators 
do  not  have  it.  Only  the  free  souls  of  men  unafraid  possess  it!  "Not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts!" 

God  helping  us,  whatever  our  task  and  place,  "We  are  staying!" 

— Christian  Endeavor  World 


How  Fellows  From  the  "Whistle  Stops"  Are  Making  Their  Towns  Famous 


^•VA.^i 


ONE  of  the  things  which  impresses  me 
most  about  the  news  dispatches  from 
our  many  fronts  is  how  often  the  small, 
unknown  villages,  towns  and  county  com- 
munities pop  up  in  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
global  war.  A  boy  brings  down  fifteen  Jap 
planes,  and  the  dispatches  say  that  he  is 
from  a  little  village  up  in  Minnesota  that 
most  of  us  never  heard  of  before.  So  is  it 
in  every  branch  of  the  service.  The  small 
towns  of  this  nation  are  certainly  produc- 
ing the  heroes. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  read 
long  ago  in  a  book  called  "Unhappy  Far-off 
Things."  The  book  is  by  Lord  Dunsany 
of  England  and  comprises  a  group  of 
stories  about  the  last  war.  This  particular 
yarn  tells  the  story  of  the  men  of  Dales- 
wood,  a  Cornish  village  which  had  given 
its  every  able-bodied  man  to  the  army. 

These  Daleswood  men  one  day  found 
themselves  in  a  hopeless  situation.  Cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  British  Army,  they 
were  being  hammered  relentlessly  by  the 
enemy.  They  knew  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  they  would  be  utterly  an- 
nihilated. 

The  oldest  of  these  men  from  Daleswood 
said :  "We  must  prepare  some  kind  of  a 
record  so  that  when  we  are  gone  the  world 


will  know  about  Daleswood  and  why  we 
loved  it  enough  to  die  for  it.  Let's  carve 
the  record  on  that  big  stone  there  in  that 
gully.  That  will  be  our  final  testament  be- 
fore we  die." 

All  agreed  on  the  idea,  but  when  they 
tried  to  decide  what  they  would  say  about 
Daleswood,  the  little  village  they  loved  so 
much,  they  found  themselves  in  a  debate. 
One  wanted  to  tell  about  the  valor  of  Dales- 
wood  men.  Another  wanted  to  tell  about 
the  courage  of  Daleswood  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  sweethearts  and  fathers  who  had 
watched  them  march  away  without  shedding 
a  single  tear,  who  had  sacrificed  so  loyally 
and  so  lovingly.  The  boy  making  the  second 
proposal  said :  "I'm  not  the  brave  one  in 
our  family.  It's  my  wife  with  four  children, 
who  is  working  her  head  off  and  her  heart 
out  to  take  care  of  our  family,  facing  the 
uncertainties,  anxieties  and  loneliness  of 
my  being  away  from  her." 

A  third  soldier  wanted  to  record  the 
beauty  of  the  Daleswood  countryside,  its 
parks,  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  brooks, 
gardens,  homes ;  while  a  fourth  soldier 
insisted  upon  carving  the  story  of  Dales- 
wood's  churches,  its  public  schools  and  the 
public  square  where  they  all  used  to  sit 
when   they    were   younger,    courting   their 
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girl    friends,    whiling    away   happy    hours. 

As  they  talked,  the  battle  din  around 
them  grew  worse  and  then  suddenly  died 
down.  A  counter-attack  by  British  forces 
routed  the  enemy,  and  the  men  of  Dales- 
wood  were  miraculously  saved,  even  as 
many  a  battalion  and  many  an  individual 
has  been  saved  in  this  war.  Thus  the  story 
of  Daleswood  was  never  carved  on  that 
stone. 

However,  as  we  of  this  day  think  of  the 
unique  and  impressive  story  of  battles 
around  this  globe,  we  do  know  that  the 
boys  from  our  towns  and  villages,  our  little 
country  cross-roads  places  would,  if  they 
could,  write  their  stories  of  their  particular 
Daleswoods  in  something  like  those  same 
terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  actual- 
ly doing  it  in  letters  which  they  send  home. 
Even  the  newspaper  and  magazine  ads 
carry  in  them  this  almost  universal  love 
for  the  small-town  homes  of  the  American 
nation.  Invariably  the  illustrations  in  any 
of  those  ads  depicting  a  bo3^'s  thoughts  of 
home  show  the  small-town  church,  school 
house,  home,  or  Main -Street. 

Thinking  of  Your  Own  Towns 

You  fellows  are  indeed  thinking  about 
and  talking  about  your  own  Daleswoods — 
the  churches,  the  hymns  you  heard  there  as 
boys,  the  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals, 
sermons  (not  too  good,  all  of  them),  the 
family  gatherings.  You  talk  about  the 
corner  driig-stoje  where  you  used  to  gather 
in  high  school  days  for  a  coke  and  a  little 
chatter.  Such  war  books  as  "The  Human 
Comedy"  and  "Happy  Land"  have  become 
best-sellers  because  they  express  this  uni- 
versal nostalgic  hunger  of  all  Daleswood 
boys  who  are  far  away  from  home. 

I  am  told  by  men  who  know  that,  when 
the  soldiers  on  the  frontlines  get  together 
for  a  bull  session  at  an}^  time  or  in  any 
place,  they  talk  more  about  food,  their 
home-town,    friends    and    loved    ones    than 


they  do  about  anything  else.  And  all  they 
want  is  to  get  this  war  over  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  that  they  can  get  back  to  their 
jobs,  their  homes,  their  friends  and  those 
thousands  of  little  unknown  Daleswoods 
scattered  over  this   nation. 

"I'm  Here,  God,  Doing  Your  Work" 

As  I  write  this  piece  I  have  lying  on  my 
desk  before  me  a  letter  which  just  came  in 
this  morning  from  one  of  my  theological 
students,  Phil  Oxnam,  son  of  Bishop 
Bromley  Oxnam  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
This  is  what  Phil  says : 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  from  a  field 
hospital,  where  I  am  recuperating  from  a 
shrapnel  wound.  The  colonel  came  in  yester- 
day and  pinned  the  Purple  Heart  on  my 
hospital  gown.  They  say  I  carried  several 
wounded  soldiers  off  the  field.  You  couldn't 
prove  it  by  me.  I  was  so  excited,  scared 
and  busy  that  I  don't  know  what  happened. 
That  morning,  when  I  knew  I  was  to  go 
into  battle,  I  was  plenty  weak  in  the  knees. 
Then  I  lifted  up  a  little  prayer.  You  won't 
find  my  prayer  in  any  of  the  formal  rituals, 
nor  even  in  the  Bible.  I  made  it  up  myself, 
and  I  made  it  up  quick.  I  simply  said 
something  like  this :  'Okay,  God,  V.m  here 
where  I  belong,  doing  Your  work — or  else 
we're  all  fooled.  I  didn't  dodge  my  re-  . 
sponsibility  in  this  war.  I  could  have  been 
exempted,  I  could  have  stayed  home ;  but 
I  left  my  wife  and  baby  behind  and  went 
through  my  training  in  response  to  what  I 
felt  was  Your  will.  You  know  all  of  that, 
God.  So  here  I  am.  From  now  on,  it's  up 
to  You.' 

"That  was  my  prayer  that  morning.  The 
one  thing  that  I  thought  most  about  was 
Cherry  Valley,  the  little  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  I  had  a  little  church  and 
where  my  little  family  awaits  me.  But  from 
the  minute  I  made  that  extemporaneous 
little  prayer,  and  had  thought  about  Cherry 
Valley  and  home,  a  great  sense  of  peace 
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and  calm  came  over  me  and  I  was  as  still  the  enemy,   in   submarines  deep  under  the 

as    a    spring    morning    in    cherry    blossom  seas,    or   wherever.    On    leave    in    London, 

time  in  Cherry  Valley.  I  had  no  fears.  God  Cairo,  Sydney,  Honolulu  or  Calcutta,  they 

certainly  spoke  peace  to  my  troubled  soul,  think  about  the  thousands  of  little  Cherry 

just    as    Jesus    did    to    tumultuous    storm-  Valleys     scattered     across     this     continent 

tossed  Galilee  so  long  ago.          ~  from   Maine  to   California,  the  unheard-of 

"I  don't  know  what  happened  after  that,  little  cross-road  towns  that  may  be  referred 

for  we  went  into  battle  and  things  moved  to    contemptuously    as    "whistle    stops"    by 

so  fast  and  furiously  that  I  was  in  a  daze  the  city  slickers  but  which  are  the  beautiful 

for  two  hours.  All  I  know  is  that  I  was  and  much-loved  "Daleswoods"  of  the  nation. 

calm   with   assurance.    This    Purple   Heart  These  are  the  men  who  are  writing  on 

stuff,  and  all  this  talk  about  my  carrying  enduring   stone   and   history  the  record   cf 

wounded  men  off  the  field  is  all  news  to  our  Cherry  Valleys  and  our  Daleswoods.  It 

me.  But  who  am  I  to  go  around  correcting  is  for  those  villages  and  the  people  in  them 

the  mistakes  of  a  colonel  ?"  — the  traditions,  the  faith  and  hope  and  love 

Yes,  that's  what  our  boys  think  of  most  which  they  represent,  the  nation  which  they 

of  the  time,  not  only  when  they  go  into  make  up — that  you  fellows   fight  for,   and 

battle  but  in  the  camps,  aboard  the  trans-  about  which  you  talk  the  most,  think  the 

ports  on  the  high  seas,  in  planes  bombing  most,  dream  the  most.  Right? 

-^      CRACKING   WISE      ]>- 

•  The  we[|  digger  is  probably  the  only   man  who  can   succeed   in   his   life's  work   by 
beginning  at  the  top. 

•  Whatever  makes   men   good   Christians   makes  them    good   citzens. — Daniel   Webster 

•  It's  a  great  kindness  to  entrust  people  with  a  secret;  they  feel  so   important  when 
telling  it! — Robert  Quillen 

•  Sign    on    bulkhead    in    Naval    Training    Station    office:    "Some    people    grow    with 
authority.  Others  SWELL." 

•  Big  heads  frorii  little  successes  grow! — Advertising  &  Selling 

•  Stand  up  to  be  seen;  speak  up  to  be  heard;  shut  up  to  be  appreciated. — Vesta  Vamp 

•  Practice  makes  perfect — especially  the  practice  of  what  we   preach. 

•  Some  people  stand  for  nothing  because  they  fall  for  everything. — Church  Management 

•  A  censor  is  a  fellow  who   is  always  sticking  his   No's   into  other  people's  business. 

•  Cur   actual    troubles   are   generally   bearable.    It   is  those   that   never   happen   which 
take  the  buoyancy  out  of  life. — Dean  Inge 

•  A  good  scare  will  often  help  a  man  more  than  good  advice. 

•  Never  let  a  fool  trouble  you  or  a  trouble  fool  you. 

•  Once  there  was  a  mean  army  officer.   He  was  rotten   to  the  corps. — Legion   Weekly 

•  The  way  to  love  anything  is  to  realize  that  it  might  be  lost. — G.  K.   Chesterton 

•  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  a  thing,  have  it  appraised  by  one  to  whom  it  has 
been  denied  I 

•  Christians  are  like  tea — their  real  strength  comes  out  when  they  get  into  hot  water. 


''THE  WORLD  I  WAIVT!" 


WHAT  do  you  soldiers,  sailors,  coast 
guardsmen  and  marines  want  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow?  What  do  you  plan 
to  do  when  you  come  home  ?  What  dreams 
do  you  have  for  the  morrow?  Who  can 
answer  those  questions?  Certainly  not 
your  minister,  wife,  mother  or  friend. 
The  answers  must  come  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  you  men  yourselves. 

Such  questions  were  directed  to  the 
service  men  of  Central  Church  of  Christ 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  monthly  letter 
sent  them  by  the  minister,  L.  K.  Bishop. 
Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  kind  of  world 
they  want  after  the  war  and  what  they 
wanted  to  contribute  to  that  world. 

Back  from  the  Canal  Zone,  Africa,  India, 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  training  camps  of 
the  United  States  drifted  the  answers. 
Letters  came  from  boys  who  had  developed 
leadership  in  their  youth  groups  before 
leaving  for  service,  boys  who  had  sought 
desperately  to  clarify  their  thinking  about 
the  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the  war 
before  they  left  the  influence  of  their  home 
church,  and  from  men  who  had  left  wives 
and  i'ittle  children  behind. 

Statements  came  from  men  who  have 
altruistic  dreams  for  a  world  brotherhood, 
while  others  with  less  inclusive  thoughts 
wrote  that  all  they  wanted  after  the  war 
is  "the  privilege  of  enjoying  my  home  and 
26 


Service  men  horn  all  over  the  world 
express  themselves  on  the  sort  of 
post-war  setup   they're   looking   tor 
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the  love  that's  there."  However  typical 
that  latter  peace  aim  may  be  of  the  aver- 
age service  man  participating  in  this  con- 
flict, there  are  others  who  realize  with  a 
clear  and  broad  vision  that  the  new  world 
cannot  be  built  by  staying  within  the  four 
walls  of  one's  cottage  and  forgetting  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  it  goes  by.  Isolation- 
ism will  be  an  archaic  word  in  the  postwar 
vocabulary. 

The  expression  of  one  peacemaker  in 
the  Canal  'Zone  roots  deep  in  his  unselfish 
attitude.  Says  he :  "My  idea  of  a  world 
after  the  war  is  one  in  which  everyone  will 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  help  to 
establish  our  foundations  of  peace  again. 
Many  people  forgot  about  the  smaller  man 
and  said,  'Let  him  get  along  by  himself.' 
That  Is  all  wrong!  We  are  all  going  to 
have  to  get  In  there  and  pitch.  There  may 
be  many  duties  that  will  not  be  pleasant, 
but  stop  and  think  of  the  difficult  tasks 
that  the  world  is  facing  today  to  bring 
about  this  priceless  peace!" 

One  lad,  young  In  years  but  fast  grow- 
ing old  in  experience,  let  us  in  on  his 
processes  of  thinking  when  he  wrote,  "I 
have  been  wondering  If  we  will  get  the 
peace  we  are  fighting  for,  or  will  the 
world  be  just  the  same  a  few  years  after?" 

To  which  we  would  fervently  reply: 
"Yes,  son,  we  will  get  a  peace,  but  we 
pray  it  will  be  a  peace  not  mitigated  by 
hatred  and  selfishness."  That  prayer  can 
be  answered  if  we  rectify  the  many  atti- 
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tudes  and  beliefs  existing"  today  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  a  lasting  peace. 
One  such  attitude  is  expressed  by  the 
words,  "What  will  we  get  put  of  it?"  which 
were  articulated  by  one  service  man  in 
discussing  America's  share  in  the  peace 
settlement. 

The  "gimme"  attitude  and  the  belief  in 
force  and  superiority  are  evident  in  this 
answer  penned  by  another  service  man : 
"We  must  win  an  unconditional  peace  on 
the  battlefront.  Then  we  will  have  the 
right  to  make  our  own  peace  terms."  On 
such  a  basis  he  builds  his  dreams  of  the 
world  to  come.  But  such  terms,  we  have 
learned,  would  only  continue  the  existence 
of  the  "have"  and  "have-not"  nations  and 
would  breed  the  hatred  and  distrust  that 
fosters  more  war. 

The  practice  of  Christian  principles  in 
the  postwar  world  zmll  have  a  place,  and 
such  is  the  belief  of  most  service  men. 
From  "somewhere  in  Africa"  another 
American  lad  describes  his  dream  world. 
He  is  thinking  and  planning  for  his  share 
in  the  reconstruction.  After  the  war  is 
over,  and  he  has  done  his  share  on  the 
battleline,  he  says  he  will  continue  to  labor 
for  the  building  of  a  new  world. 

"I  want,"  he  writes,  "the  world  of  to- 
morrow to  be  one  in  which  every  person 
has  pledged  his  life  to  Christ.  Until  we 
do  this  we  will  have  a  world  with  no  pos- 


sibility for  betterment.  We  must  have  a 
true  democracy  in  which  we  fulfill  the  es- 
sential principles  of  the  word  'democracy' 
— freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  a  country  where 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  will  have  the 
same  privileges." 

From  the  center  of  Christian  nurture  at 
home  and  in  church  there  went  forth  the 
writer  of  the  last  letter  from  which  we 
quote.  His  beliefs  and  his  training  are 
reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  penned 
from  his  army  cot.  Said  he :  "The  world 
I  want  after  this  war  is  one  in  which  I  can 
forget  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  enlist 
in  an  army  of  Christian  soldiers  determined 
to  carry  the  cross  and  the  light  of  salva- 
tion into  the  homes  of  every  individual  re- 
gardless of  color,  race,  or  creed ;  a  world 
that  I  will  know  is  safe  for  my  children 
and  my  children's  children  to  live  in." 

Wq  at  home  are  proud  that  these  brave 
young  hearts — like  yours — beat  strong 
with  the  Christian  challenge  of  tomorrow. 
With  minds  pulsating  with  the  schemes 
for  the  better  world,  they  are  inspired  by 
the  vision  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood  at 
peace  and  freed  from  the  shackles  of  nar- 
rowness of  mind  and  spirit.  We  at  home 
are  challenged  by  3'our  dreams  and  your 
plans.  We  want  you  to  know  we  share 
your  hopes  and  your  determination  for  the 
new  world  order. 
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HE  COULDN'T  BE  A  CHAPLAIN  — BUT  THAT  DIDN'T  KILL  HIS  ZEAL! 


ANOTHER 

CORPORAL 


Cpl.  WUliatn  Galceran,  seated  be- 
hind typewriter,  discusses  a  mat- 
ter involving  Bibles  with  soldiers 
at   Camp   Barkeley  MRTC,    Tex. 


HE  is  on  duty  seven  daj^s  a  week  and  is 
available  for  service  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  yet  T/5  William  Galceran, 
Jr.,  is  happier  today  than  at  any  time  in 
his  forty-one  years.  He  is  holding-  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  responsible  positions 
entrusted  to  an  enlisted  man  in  the  army, 
and  is  performing  his  duties  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner.  Classified  as  a 
chaplain's  assistant,  Corporal  Galceran  has 
been  since  last  August  giving  spiritual 
guidance  to  some  5,000  men  of  the  Medical 
Replacement  Training  Center,  Camp 
Barkeley,  Texas. 

Behind  these  few  facts  lies  an  interesting 
story  of  a  man  who  gave  up  the  pastorate 
of  a  small  Methodist  church  at  Crenshaw 
in  northern  Mississippi,  and  left  a  wife 
and  two  teen-age  daughters  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
April  of  last  year,  after  having  been  turned 
down  on  four  previous  occasions. 

"I  thought  I  saw  the  active  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  coming 
about  four  years  ago  and  I  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  chaplains  corps,  but  I  was  turned 
down  because  of  my  age,"  Corporal  Gal- 
ceran recalled,  speaking  with  a  pleasing 
Soutliern  accent. 

"Again  in  early  1941,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  I  volunteered  my  services, 
but  this  time  I  was  informed  that  I  did  not 
have  the  proper  educational  requirements 
necessary  for  a  chaplain's  commission." 
The  War  Department  requires  that  a  man 
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have  a  college  degree  and  a  theological 
seminary  diploma  before  he  be  given 
a  direct  commission.  Corporal  Galceran 
has  completed  four  years  of  study  by  cor- 
respondence in  the  School  of  Theology  at 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  this 
did  not  carry  a  college  degree. 

However,  still  hoping  that  the  serious 
shortage  of  chaplains  might  cause  the  War 
Department  to  relax  its  requirements,  par- 
ticularly after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war,  Galceran  made  two 
more  attempts  to  enter  the  service  but  each 
time  he  was  turned  down  for  the  same 
reason — the    lack    of    a    college    degree. 

Convinced  that  it  would  be  futile  for 
him  to  make  any  further  attempts  to  se- 
cure a  commission,  but  still  determined  to 
do  his  part  in  the  war,  he  waved  his  4D  ~ 
ministerial  classification  and  asked  his  lo- 
cal draft  board  that  he  be  put  in  lA  and 
drafted  immediately.  On  April  28,  1943, 
he  was  inducted  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss., 
entering  the  service  as  a  buck  private  with 
the  hope  that  some  day  he  would  become 
an  assistant  to  a   chaplain. 

That  hope  came  true  a  little  more  than 
three  months   later. 

Following  his  induction  at  Camp  Shelby, 
he  was  sent  to  Camp  Barkeley.  Texas,  for 
basic  training  in  the  Medical  Replacement 
Training  Center.  "I  took  every  speck  of 
the  twelve-weeks  training,"  Galceran  said, 
"and  in  my  off  hours  I  assisted  Chaplain 
Hulse,    14th   regimental   chaplain." 
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After  he  had  completed  his  basic  train- 
ing, Galceran  was  assigned  to  Headquarters 
Detachment,  MRTC,  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  appointed  Chaplain  Hulse's  assistant 
by  Lt.  Col.  John  A.  Stout,  senior  chaplain 
of  the  MRTC.  At  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, the  chaplain  of  the  13th  Regiment 
departed  for  a  new  station  and  Chaplain 
Ferguson  of  the  15th  Regiment  was  trans- 
ferred to  fill  the  vacancy.  Thus  Chaplain 
Hulse  and  his  new  assistant  were  called 
on  to  serve  the  men  of  both  the  14th  and 
15th  Regiments.  Five  days  later,  just  when 
the  two  men  were  becoming  nicely  ad- 
justed, Chaplain  Hulse  was  stricken  with 
a  serious  eye  ailment  and  was  removed  to 
McCloskey  General  Hospital  at  Temple, 
Texas. 

Undismayed  with  the  huge  task  con- 
fronting hini,  Galceran  tackled  his  new 
job  with  the  same  vigor  that  had  carried 
him  through  twenty  years  in  the  A'Tethodist 
ministry,  and  for  the  past  four  months  has 
satisfactorily  rendered  spiritual  guidance 
to  almost  5,000  men  who  are  under  his 
care. 

Corporal  Galceran  conducts  two  morn- 
ing services  each  Sunday,  one  in  each  regi- 
ment ;    an   evening    service   for    both   regi- 


"He  Jiays  he  just  wants  the  chance  to 
grapple  la/ith  'em  man  to  matij  iirl" 


ments ;  one  Sunday  School  service  for  both 
regiments,  and  a  mid-week  prayer  meeting 
and  choir  practice  each  week.  In  addition 
he  addresses  several  civilian  church  con- 
gregations each  month,  performs  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  one  wedding  a  week  and 
gives  counsel  to  hundreds  of  men  in  his 
two  regiments. 

During  an  average  month  Corporal 
Galceran  conducted  27  services,  handled 
75  welfare  cases  and  gave  private  counsel 
to  125  men,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
joying a  much  needed  two-week  furlough 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  at  Dub- 
lin, Miss.  Next  month,  in  addition  to  his 
routine  work  at  camp,  he  conducted  two 
USO  programs,  two  civilian  church  serv- 
ices, two  radio  broadcasts  and  a  Christmas 
caroling  party. 

"All  of  that  sounds  like  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work — more  than  one  man  can 
do,  and  I  do  not  take  credit  for  it.  I  have 
only  been  the  co-ordinator  for  some  5,000 
men  under  my  care.  From  these  trainees 
I  select  and  direct  a  group  of  workers 
numbering  about  40  each  training  period, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  have  made  the 
record,"  he  modestly  remarked. 

In  the  ministry  since  he  was  twenty-one, 
Galceran  has  served  as  everything  from 
circuit  preacher  of  nine  churches  to  promi- 
nent station  appointments,  all  within  the 
North  Mississippi  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  comes  by  his  profession 
naturally,  for  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  were  preachers;  the  latter  is  now 
retired  from  the  ministry  and  lives  at 
Greenville,  Miss.  Of  Spanish  descent, 
Corporal  Galceran  likes  to  recall  that  his 
great,  great,  great  grandfather  came  to 
America  with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and 
another  distant  relative  accompanied  Chris- 
topher Columbus  on  his  maiden  voyage  to 
the   New  World. 

Corporal  Galceran  has  this  to  say  about 
his  present  work :  "Both  my  wife  and  cliil- 
dren  are  proud  of  the  work  that  I  am  doing, 
and  I  am  definitely  sold  on  my  job.  I'm 
doing  the  biggest  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  I've  ever  done  in  my 
life!" — Cpl.  Norman  H.  Doiin 
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A  D  I  0  S  ,     DAD! 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 

with  all  the  values  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion and  the  values  of  collective  action  too. 
And,  of  course,  the  vast  majority  of  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise. 

In  a  word,  the  father  must  not  bow  to  a 
slogan,  some  dogmatic  answer,  nor  must 
the  son.  We  must  come  together  on  the 
question  of  ends,  that  is,  what  we  think  is 
good  for  the  American  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  then  be  smart  enough 
to  use  whatever  means  is  best  calculated 
to  reach  the  objective.  We  have  learned  in 
this  war  that  navy,  army  and  air  force 
must  be  brought  together.  Once  upon  a 
time,  the  navy  planned  on  its  own,  and  the 
army  too.  The  air  people  had  tough  sled- 
ding. When  we  faced  the  real  things,  we 
saw  that  it  was  a  question  of  using  all  in 
the  most  effective  way  to  win  victory.  So, 
too,  we  must  use  all  means  to  win  the 
victory  of  justice. 

This  means  Father  and  Son  must  study 
together,  work  together,  win  together. 
Every  father  should  be  reading,  keeping" 
abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  our  day. 

Saying  goodbye  at  a  station  was  hard 
enough.  It  would  be  harder  and  sadder  to 
hear  a  son  say :  "Adios,  Dad,  I  have  to 
leave  your  thought  world.  Your  thinking 
means  mcn-e  of  war  and  struggle.  I  am  re- 
solved to  do  my  part  in  building  an  ordered 
and  just  world.  We  must  put  men  before 
things.  The  great  industrial  machine  must 
be  regarded  as  a  tool  to  be  used  by  man  to 
enrich  life.   Man  must  not  be  thought  of 


as  a  tool  to  be  used  to  enrich  those  who 
happen  to  own  the  machine.  All  this  must 
be  done  peacefully,  using  intelligence.  It 
must  be  change  by  consent.  But  change 
there  must  be.  I  don't  want  my  son  to 
march  twent3'--five  years  from  now." 

I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  answer  my  son. 
I  am  ready  to  march  with  him,  and  with 
all  the  other  fathers  and,  sons,  toward  a 
better  society  in  which  abundant  life  is  the 
lot  of  all.  I  love  this  dear  land.  I  am  not 
sentimental.  But  when  I  sing,  "Land  where 
my  fathers  died,"  that  line  is  meaningful. 
My  father  died  here.  Today  many,  many 
fathers  are  singing  in  their  broken  hearts, 
"Land  for  which  my  sons  died."  The  adios 
is  adios  until  the  coming  of  that  morning 
when  father  and  son  meet  again  in  the  land 
of  no  parting  where  adios  is  never  heard. 
Such  fathers  must  stand  beside  other  fathers 
whose  sons  have  returned  and,  together, 
think  and  act  until  "Our  good  is  crowned 
with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea."- 

It  is  thus  we  will  honor  "heroes  proved 
in  liberating  strife."  It  is  thus  "the  patriot's 
dream"  is  realized  and  the  morrow  beholds 
"alabaster  cities"  gleaming  "undimmed  by 
human  tears." 

So  let  us  on  this  Fathers'  Day  change 
the  title  from  "Adios,  Dad!"  to  "Buenos 
Dias,  Father."  Not  goodbye,  but  good 
morning,  as  we  meet  again  with  one  victory 
behind  us,  a  greater  victory  before  us,  the 
victory  that  will  mean  a  democratic  world 
with  all  men  enjoying  life  and  liberty,  pur- 
suing happiness,  a  world  in  which  liberty 
has  won  equality  and  fraternity  has  come. 


/rr  a  special  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  held  some  time  ago  to  honor  the 
men  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  a  British  craft  in  the  Mediterranean,  this  prayer, 
written  by  a  young  British  officer  who  later  lost  his  life,  was  read: 

"O  God,  I  hardly  like  to  say  this  prayer,  the  first  I  have  uttered  since  only  You 
know  when,  and  1 — well,  I  am  the  commonest  of  men.  Yet  I  can  call  you  Father. 
So  please  hear  an  ordinary  soldier  praying  with  all  his  might  for  strength  to  be 
worthy  of  the  fight,  so  that  whether  the  battle  is  lost  or  won  I  will  be  more  worthy 
to  be  called  Your  son."  — The  Evangelical  Messenger 


PINS   IN   THE 


By  CHAPIMN  RAYMOND    E  MUSSm 

T'rlK  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  is  a 
marvel  of  human  emotions.  A  man  is 
by  nature  rarely  monogamous :  the  sight 
of  a  luscious  lovely  fans  the  fires  of 
polygamy  in  most  males.  But  a  man  is  a 
moron  to  risk  having  his  love  life  seared 
and  scorched  for  the  future  by  those  fires. 

Be  it  granted  that  Nature  boasts  nothing 
so  desirable  as  a  pretty  young  lady.  Draw- 
ings catch  few  eyes,  as  a  certain  infamous 
and  flopped  fad  bears  testimony;  the  pic- 
ture must  be  real,  a  photo  of  feminine  flesh 
and  jrock.  You  like  a  girl  that's  friendly, 
not  famous ;  you  like  a  sociable  girl  of  your 
own  social  group,  not  one  whose  only  at- 
traction is  a  classy  chassis  and  a  press 
agent. 

Magazines  buy  photos  of  the  screen's 
star  actresses  from  their  pouchy  producers, 
then  offer  them  free  to  you  sweet,  lonesome 
service  men.  Yes,  a  lot  of  sweetheartless 
GIs  do  pin  up  the  accessible  prints  of  these 
glamor  girls  in  sun  suits.  At  home  you 
lived  among  the  fairer  sex  and  saw  them 
constantly ;  an  all-male  camp  area  or  a 
battlewagon  makes  for  an  unnatural  situa- 
tion. Some  let  the  "any  girl"  psychology 
replace  the  "my  girl"  norm.  This  is  not 
good :  it's  the  first  step  to  promiscuity. 
•  But  a  trip  through  the  barracks  or  hos- 
pital would  prove  to  any  who  doubt  it  that 
you  men  prefer  your  own  girls.  Many  a 
regiment  or  ship  has  chosen  by  actual  ballot 
some  wife,  sister  or  girl-friend  of  a  man  in 


the  outfit  or  the  complement  as  its  "Sweet- 
heart of  '44."  Pin-ups  are  not  too  popular. 

Let's  illustrate  with  a  first-string  cinema 
star.  Call  her,  say.  Gorgeous  Girlie.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  the  lusty  lassie  was 
born  in  an  obscure  home  to  the  prosaic 
name  of  Gertie  Gildersleeve.  When  sixteen, 
she  married  a  band  leader  just  to  get  on 
toward  fame.  She  danced,  crooned  and  strip- 
teased  her  way  to  the  top  of  the  night  clubs, 
got  a  bid  to  Hollywood,  left  her  baby  with 
her  poor  ma,  divorced  her  half-pint  hus- 
band, and  turned  on  the  geisha  glamor. 
Now  she  is  having  a  baby  by  a  third  hus- 
band, and  no  pictures  of  her  will  be  taken 
for  that  duration! 

Yet  some  would  have  the  nation  believe 
that  you  GI  Joes  sit  and  moon  at  the  chassis 
of  these  slim,  shapely  sirens !  Perish  the 
thought !  Wish  they  could  see  how  you 
sometimes  decorate  those  albino-like  ones 
with  ink  mustaches  and  goatees ! 

With  men  who  know  American  maidens 
best,  it's  their  own  girls,  ten  to  one ! 
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LEFT:  Here's  tvhere  tzvo  "Links"  get  togeth- 
er! Chaplain  O.  E.  Link  of  Drezv  Field  (Fla.) 
says :  "I'm  pariial  to  the  magazine — not  because 
it  bears  my  name,  but  because  it  is  the  best 
publication    there    is    for    service    perse 


BELOW:  A  Washington  "Wartime  Prayer 
Center"  recently  dedicated  was  that  sponsored 
by  the  Defense  Commission  of  the  Washington 
Church  Federation.  At  left,  Chaplain  Work- 
man;  at  right,  Cnaplain  Rixey  and  Don  Bautz. 


BELOW :  If  you're  interested 
in  the  vigorous  tvay  in  which 
the  Church  is  preparing  for 
your  return,  you  should  read 
"Under  Hcnne  Town  Spires" 
on  pages  18-20.  For  further  en- 
couragement we  give  you  this 
Demobilization  Seminar,  held 
recently  at  the  First  Method- 
ist   Church,    Mason    City,    La. 


RIGHT:  One  of  the  most  consistent  boosters  of 
this  maga::ine  is  Chaplain  Harold  L.  Proppe, 
of  the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Naval  Air  Station.  Here 
the  official  Navy  photographer  caught  hhn  in 
the  act  of  spreading  our  gospel  in  the  sick  bay. 


BELOW :  On  his  current  tour  of  naval  instal- 
lations abroad,  Capt.  Robert  D.  Workman, 
Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains,  takes  time  out  from 
his  official  duties  to  visit  rank-and-file  seamen, 
as  in  this  Iwspital  at  San  Juan,  Ptierto  Rico. 


BELOW :  Here's  how  a  Serv- 
ice Men's  Christian  League 
unit  does  its  stuff  in  oiie  spot 
in  the  South  Pacific.  Under 
the  leadership  of  their  chap- 
lain, George  P.  LaBarre,  the 
marine  members  of  the  SMCL 
here  hold  forth  in  Nissen 
huts,  in  mess  halls,  old  shrieks 
or   under  the   tropical  palms. 
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Below:  Chaplain  Joseph  R.  Bancroft  xvitk 
some  of  the  members  of  his  SMCL  unit  at 
North  Chapel,  Camp  Murphy,  Fla.  This  unit 
has  eighteen  active  and  eighteen  associate 
members.  The  officers  are:  president, 
Charles  Hettman;  secretary,  Harvey  Butlje, 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
OF  THE  LEAGUE 
THE  WORLD  OYER 


THE  other  day  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  prominent  bishop  who  had  just  returned 
from  visiting  service  men  and  chaplains  on 
one  of  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  war.  He 
reported  that  The  Link  was  well  received 
but  that  little  use  was  being  made  of  the 
League  because  "men  are  on  the  go."  In 
the  same  mail  a  half  dozen  letters  from 
chaplains  all  over  the  world  confirmed  the 
popularity  of  The  Link^  but  indicated  that 

(1)  the  League  itself  becomes  more  impor- 
tant the  nearer  it  comes  to  actual  combat; 

(2)  the  League  is  used  successfully  in  every 
type  of  situation;  (3)  the  League  is  impor- 
tant at  replacement  and  recruitment  centers 
where  men  are  more  on  the  move  than 
anywhere  else,  and  (4)  the  League  can  be 
adapted  to  fit  any  situation. 

Such'  opposite  statements  from  chaplains 
are  a  bit  confusing.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the  Service 
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Men's  Qirlstian  League  have  not  been 
made  clear.  If  that  is  so,  Communique  will 
try  to  remedy  this  situation. 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  COUNCIL 

A  short  while  ago  the  National  Council 
of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  met ., 
in  Philadelphia.  Here  the  men  and  women 
in  national  leadership  of  the  twenty-six  de- 
nominations co-operating  financially  with 
the  League  came  together  to  adopt  the 
budget  and  approve  the  plans  for  the  next 
year  of  work.  Two  questions  were  asked 
again  and  again:  "How  many  units  are 
there  of  the  SMCL?"  and  "How  many 
service  men  have  joined  the  League?" 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions 
were  not  satisfactory.  While  we  could  re- 
port that  there  were  approximately  1,200 
units,  with  a  "signed  membership"  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand,  we  also  had  to  re- 
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port  that  many  chaplains,  though  they  faith- 
fully distribute  The  Link,  have  not  yet 
caught  the  vision  of  the  organizational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  League  program. 

"Communique"  will  have  a  new  title  next 
month  because  it  wants  to  make  clear  to  all 
who  read  this  column  that,  as  the  title  will 
proclaim,  "This  is  Your  League." 

May  we  remind  you  that  every  reader  of 
The  Link  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League.  Ask  your 
chaplain  for  a  membership  card,  and  if 
there  is  no  unit  where  you  are  stationed, 
try  to  form  one.  The  membership  card 
admits  you  to  membership  in  the  world- 
wide organization.  It  is  given  free  of  charge 
to  all  those  who  (1)  confess  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  Saviour;  (2)  reaffirm  the  vow 
taken  when  they  joined  their  own  church, 
or  (3)  adhere  to  the  League  Covenant. 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  has 
been  created  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
twenty-six  of  the  largest  church  bodies  in 
America.  Every  Christian  service  man  or 
woman  should  ally  himself  and  herself 
with  the  SMCL.  The  success  of  the 
League  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  fellowship  in  each  unit,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  design  to  bring  service 
men  and  women  closer  to  Jesus  Christ. 

ANOTHER  FISCAL  YEAR  BEGINS 

May  1,  1944,  began  a  new  year  for  the 
League.  The  books  were  closed  and  the 
records  totaled  on  April  30.  A  new  budget 
was  adopted  and  a  new  fiscal  period  began. 

The  highlights  of  the  annual  meeting 
were  these : 

(1)  The  adoption  of  a  budget  totaling 
$203,050  which  was  divided  into  a  regular 
budget  of  $179,750  and  a  supplementary 
budget  of  $23,300.  This  will  expand  the  cir- 
culation of  The  Link  to  450,000  copies  and 
provide  for  all  the  other  services  of  the 
League ; 

(2)  The  creation  of  a  Film  Service  for 


Chaplains.  In  co-operation  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  chap- 
lains might  secure,  rental  free,  a  number 
of  religious  films.  At  the  present  time,  this 
service  is  limited  to  those  in  the  U.S.A.; 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  clearing- 
house for  all  literature  prepared  especially 
for  those  in  the  armed  forces.  As  soon 
as  this  enormous  undertaking  has  been  es- 
tablished, chaplains  desiring  literature  of 
any  kind  will  be  able  to  write  to  our  ad- 
dress for  it,  namely,  1703  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  and  the  requested  ma- 
terial, provided  by  many  agencies,  will  be 
mailed  to  them; 

(4)  The  provision  established  whereby 
the  Administration  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  General  Commission  on  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains,  will  meet  together  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  of  America  in  behalf  of 
chaplains  and  service  men  can  be  unified 
and  made  more  effective. 

THE  WASHINGTON  'WAVES' 

Chaplain  Eric  T.  Braund  Is  a  naval 
chaplain  in  Washington.  The  SMCL 
unit  at  WAVE  Quarter  "D"  is  carrying  on 
a  program  that  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
throughout  the  whole  city.  The  deputation 
teams,  which  have  visited  such  churches 
as  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  and  the 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  are  making  a 
significant  contribution  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the 
WAVES    located    in    Washington. 

Their  program,  from  the  time  they  were 
organized  last  November  until  the  present, 
is  told  by  the  president.  So,  take  it  away, 
Lucile  Smith,  Sp3c(s): 

"On  November  14,  an  invitation  was 
made  during  the  morning  chapel  service  for 
those  interested  in  a  group  to  be  known  as 
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the  Service  Men's  and  Women's  Christian 
League  to  stay  after  the  service  and  discuss 
the  proposition.  Eighteen  remained  and 
gave  evidence  that  such  a  movement  met 
with  their  hearty  approval.  At  this  brief 
meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  a  planning  meeting  for  the  follow- 
ing  Monday  evening. 

"This  committee  secured  permission  from 
the  officer-in-charge  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
the  lounge  of  the  administration  building. 
Fifteen  showed  up  for  this  first  session. 
The  committee  had  planned  a  worship 
period  to  precede  a  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SM/WCL.  The  third  part  of 
the  program  would  be  entertainment,  fea- 
turing a  solo  by  one  of  the  seamen.  This 
program  in  three  parts  was  designed  to 
show  the  possibilities  for  future  meetings. 
It  was  very  successful. 

"Worship  seemed  to  be  the  key  around 
which  future  meetings  should  be  held.  Mon- 
day night  was  decided  upon  as  a  free 
night,  and  it  was  announced  that  at  the 
next  meeting  officers  should  be  elected. 

"The  Christmas  season  introduced  the 
idea  of  service  to  the  station,  and  the  young 
group,  now  consisting  of  about  30,  con- 
sidered the  need  for  extra  social  and  in- 
tellectual stimulation. 

"With  the  approval  and  co-operation  of 
the  officer-in-charge,  Lt.  Commander 
Helen  Walsh,  a  series  was  planned  and 
announced  to  begin  January  11,  1944,  fea- 
turing Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Successive 
weeks  featured  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  Dr.  Howard 
Thurman  and  the  Howard  University  Glee 
Club,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Capt.  Freder- 
ick J.  Bell,  USN,  F.B.L  Inspector  J.  J. 
Maguire. 

"The  total  attendance  at  these  meetings 
was  2,320.  The  Station  Glee  Club  sang  at 
a  number  of  these  meetings.  At  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  series,  with  more  than 
800  present,  the  unit  president  introduced 
the  Service  Men's  and  Women's  Christian 
League  as  sponsor  of  the  series,  displaying 
the  membership  disc  and  The  Link  Maga- 
zine as  symbols  of  the  League. 

"The  group  Is  now  working  on  another 
project — deputation  teams  to  Washington 
churches — and  thus  far  has  supplied  three 
churches  besides  taking  an  evening  service 
at  the  station  chapel.  Words  of  high  praise 
for  these  teams  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Methodist  Minister's  Association  here." 


VARIED  PROGRAMS  USED 

There  are  so  many  varied  situations  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  that  only  by  experi- 
ence can  the  best  use  of  the  SMCL  be 
determined.  Two  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived this  month  that  show  the  possibilities 
of  the  League  in  camps  in  the  United 
States.  The  public  relations  officer  at 
Camp  Van  Dorn  submitted  the  following: 

"In  July,  1943,  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  at  Camp  Van  Dorn  was  or- 
ganized by  Chaplain  Garner  D.  Noland. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  many  of  whom  are  still  pres- 
ent and  active  in  this  organization.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Chaplain  Robert  D. 
Carrin,  the  League  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  over  60,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  45. 

"Varied  programs  are  presented.  The 
members  of  the  League  read  the  Scripture 
lessons,  offer  the  prayers,  make  the  talks, 
conduct  the  Bible  drills,  and  carry  out 
any  special  features.  In  the  background  is 
the  chaplain  rejoicing  in  their  good  work 
and  encouraging  them  in  every  way  to 
greater  endeavor, 

"Once  a  month  a  social  Is  held.  In  Febru- 
ary, the  League  enjoyed  a  Valentine  party. 
The  March  social  was  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
affair,  and  each  succeeding  month  a  party 
appropriate  to  some  special  day  or  to  the 
season  will  be  given." 

For  a  detailed  report  of  the  League  at 
Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  we  hear  the  report  of 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  unit  there,  T/5 
Franklin  P.  Galley: 

"Our  organization  is  proud  to  claim  22 
charter  members  who  joined  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  at  our  first  meet- 
ing on  December  3,  1943.  Now  the  strength 
of  our  unit  is  48,  with  still  increasing  in- 
terest. The  goal  which  we  have  set  for  this 
year  is  to  gain  an  average  of  tvi'O  new 
members  a  day.  This  aim  we  are  confident 
of  being  able  to   fulfill. 

"Our  meetings  are  so  divided  as  to  meet 
the  many  interests  and  desires  of  the  mem- 
bers. Usually  the  program  includes  a  song 
service,  discussion  period,  business  meeting 
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and  devotions.  The  song"  service  gives  the 
group  a  chance  to  sing  their  favorite  hymns 
and  to  learn  a  few  new  ones.  The  topic  of 
discussion  is  always  one  of  a  timely  nature 
and  either  arises  out  of  the  group  itself  or 
is.  adapted  from  the  splendid  topics  pub- 
lished in  The  Link. 

"The  business  meetings  are  made  as 
short  as  possible,  but  they  still  fulfill  their 
purpose.  The  devotion  period,  as  requested 
by  the  members,  is  conducted  by  one  of  the 
regimental  chaplains  or  a  visiting  chap- 
lain or  clergyman.  The  subdued  light  of  the 
chapel  serves  as  a  very  effective  background 
for  the  reading  of  devotional  thoughts  and 
comments  accompanied  by  soft  organ  music. 

"The  meeting  is  always  followed  by  a 
fellowship  hour  in  which  the  members  sing- 
around  the  piano,  further  discuss  pertinent 
topics,  or  enjoy  some  popular  table  game. 

"We  have  had  a  fine  representation  from 
the  feminine  population  of  our  camp.  They 
have  added  much  to  the  meetings,  and  are 
now  planning  on  organizing  their  own 
League  unit.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
so  that,  no  matter  where  we  may  be  lo- 
cated, we  will  continue  to  stay  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  each  other's  activities." 

THE  YOUNGEST— OLDEST  UNIT 

The  most  unusual  SMCL  unit  is  that 
recently  organized  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Home 
in  Philadelphia.  Chaplain  B.  F.  Huske 
was  the  leading"  spirit.  The  average  age  of 
the  ten  active  members  at  the  initial  meet- 
ing was  over  70 !  George  E.  Whippo  was 
elected  president,  Homer  L.  Rice  vice 
president,  and  Joseph  Casek  secretary.  We 
salute  this  group  as  it  takes  its  rightful 
place  beside  the  units  composed  of  those 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  battles  on  the  sea. 
What  matters  age  in  one  united  fellowship 
in  Christ ! 

AN  ORIGINAL  NAME  FOR  UNIT 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  League 
unit  with  an  out-of-the-ordinary  name. 
\  Usually  the  name  is  self-explanatory;  oc- 
casionally it  is  cryptic.  Which  leads  us  to 
the  name  of  a  unit  recently  reported  by 
Chaplain  George  R.  Myers  of  the  95th 
Bomber  Group.  "The  Christian  League  of 


the  Red  Feather"  was  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1944.  Even  though  we  do  not  get 
the  full  significance  of  the  name,  we  doff 
our  hats  and  welcome  this  new  "link"  in 
the  chain  of  Leagues  around  the  world! 

THE  HIGHEST  TRIBUTE 

Two  letters  from  service  men  recently 
have  given  us  a  real  lift.  The  first  is 
from  Captain  H.  L,  Chapman,  M.A.C.  at 
the  Station  Hospital  at  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia. Several  months  ago,  we  spoke  in 
this  column  about  a  private  first-class  in 
the  South  Pacific  who  received  $5  as  a 
prize  in  a  boxing  tournament.  Because  he 
wanted  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
The  Link,  he  sent  this  prize  money  as  a 
contribution  to  the  SMCL.  Captain  Chap- 
man read  about  this.  "That's  practical 
Christianity,"  he  said  to  himself.  And  so, 
out  of  his  tithe,  he  drew  a  check  for  $50  and 
sent  it  to  League  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  are  humbled  to  think  of  this  sacri- 
ficial giving.  This  gift  of  $50  means  that 
625  free  copies  of  The  Link  will  go  to 
service  men  and  chaplains  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  copies.  We  are  sure  that  Cap- 
tain Chapman  did  not  send  In  his  check  to 
receive  any  praise,  and  this  mention  of  his 
gift  may  embarrass  him  somewhat,  but  we 
felt  readers  of  The  Link  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  sequel  to  the  original  $5.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  Scripture,  "Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters."  In  this  case  the  $5  from 
Pfc.  Butler  returned  ten-fold. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  soldier  who 
was  wounded  in  North  Africa,  Pvt.  Wil- 
liam S.  Thompson.  No  doubt  his  feeling 
is  shared  by  many  other  service  men.  If  it 
is,  we  would  like  to  hear  about  it.  His 
letter  well  expresses  the  underl\-ing  pur- 
pose of  the  SMCL : 

"The  SMCL  has  taken  a  place  which 
could  not  be  filled  by  army  churches.  It  is 
a  program  in  which  the  fellows  who  were 
active   in  meetings  while  they  were  home 
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can  again  help  express  their  opinions  and 
thoughts  on  why  they  believe  and  trust  in 
our  Lord. 

"After  I  was  wounded  in  action  in  Italy, 
I  was  sent  back  to  North  Africa.  At  the 
hospital,  I  received  my  first  copy  of  The 
Link.  The  magazine  was  new  to  me  and  I 
found  it  highly  interesting.  Then  I  discov- 
ered that  each  week  a  group  of  fellows  met 
in  the  chaplain's  office.  It  was  the  first  meet- 
ing I'd  attended  in  the  army  where  we  did 
more  than  ju^st  sit  and  listen  to  someone  else 
talk.  Discussion  of  the  topics  was  encour- 
aged and  the  whole  meeting  from  beginning 
to  end  was  conducted  by  enlisted  men. 
Since  returning  to  the  United  States,  I 
find  the  League  most  helpful.  It  has  my 
full  and  most  hearty  support." 

IN  PRISON— AND  BARBER  SHOP 

We  have  often  been  in  the  guardhouse 
and  we  know  the  brig  well,  but  until 
Chaplain  Hubert  A.  Allenby  of  a  Prisoner 
of  War  Camp  in  New  Mexico  wrote  us,  we 
did  not  know  The  Link  was  read  by 
prisoners.  We  feel  highly  honored  that  this 
magazine,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
commanding  officer,  is  being  distributed 
to   the   garrison   prisoners. 

Chaplain  Allenby  writes  that  the  unit  is 
oiganized  at  this  post  as  a  "Service  Men's 
League"  in  order  that  everyone  may  feel 
free  to  join  it.  It  was  organized  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1944,  by  electing  four  officers 
and  five  chairmen  of  committees.  Sounds 
like  a  good  start! 

Chaplain  James  T.  Bard  at  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Technical  School,  in  Tomah, 
Wisconsin,  has  another  slant  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  The  Link  which  may  be 
helpful.  He  writes : 

"This  morning  our  Air  Inspector,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  Major,  mentioned  to  me 
having  picked  up  a  copy  of  this  month's 
Link  and  finding  it  so  interesting  that  he 
was  tempted  to  remove  it  from  the  library 
and  send  it  to  his  wife.  This  comment 
came  quite  unsolicited.  (By  the  way,  a 
specific  article  he  mentioned  was  'Notes 
to  Service  Men'  by  Mayo  Cornell.) 


"Immediately  upon  receiving  the  last 
two  shipments,  I  took  copies  to  the  post 
barber  shop.  My  reason  for  doing  this  was 
because  someone  other  than,  mself  had 
placed  a  July  edition  in  the  shop  where, 
each  time  I  entered,  I  found  some  men 
reading  from  it.  Truthfully,  I  believe  almost 
every  man  who  visits  the  shop  comes  in 
contact  with  this  excellent  magazine !" 

KEEPING  IT  'FLUID* 

Chaplain  Arthur  M.  Sherman,  Jr.,  in 

a  Seabee  battalion,  serving  overseas,  shares 
with  us  his  experience : 

"I  started  very  informal  meetings  of  a 
group  to  which  I  gave  the  title  of  Serv- 
ice Men's  Christian  League  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December,  1943.  At  the  first 
meeting  I  sketched  to  the  men  present  the 
picture  of  the  League  as  I  had  gotten  it 
from  the  Handbook.  We  decided  that  our 
SMCL  unit  would  be  a  very  fluid  or- 
ganization, and  thus  we  have  elected  no 
officers,  formed  no  committees  and  out- 
lined no  detailed  program  other  than  en- 
gaging upon  a  course  of  Bible  study,  which 
was  the  choice  of  all  the  men.  Periodically 
since  then,  I  have  asked  the  men  if  they 
would  like  to  engage  upon  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent program,  but  the  men  have  always 
answered  that  they  should  like  to  keep 
Bible  study  as  our  main  emphasis. 

"Until  the  last  two  meetings  we  have 
never  had  more  than  five  or  six  at  meet- 
ings, but  on  the  past  two  Tuesdays,  our 
meeting  night,  the  group  has  grown  to 
about  ten  men.  At  our  last  meeting  there 
were  some  suggestions  that  we  enlarge  our 
program  to  discussions  of  world  problems, 
keeping  CA^erything  always  within  a  Chris- 
tian framework.  We  still  plan  to  keep  away 
from  organization  as  much  as  possible. 

"When  I  arrived  here  early  in  No- 
vember a  Reman  Catholic  chaplain  who 
was  formerly  at  this  base  turned  over  to 
me  about  50  copies  of  the  October  issue 
of  The  Link.  I  have  distributed  these  at 
our  meetings  and  also  placed  them  on  a 
table  near  the  door  at  our  Sunday  services, 
and  many  'men  who  have  never  attended 
any  of  the  League  meetings  have  helped 
themselves  to  copies  of  The  Link.  I  also 
have  distributed  the  magazine  at  the  hos- 
pital here,  where  the  copies  are  read  with 
avid  interest." 


We'm  Qd  9t! 


Shall  the  League  and 
The  Link  fold  up  when 
W-da^y  comes?  This  man 
says  No.  What  say  you? 
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WHEN  a  new  business  shows  an  in- 
creasing profit  month  after  month  the 
owner  knows  he  has  "got  something." 
The  first  response  may  be  the  resuh  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  a  good  promotion 
man,  but  a  growing  demand  for  a  product 
shows  that  it  supphes  a  need.  This  holds 
true  whether  the  product  be  apples  or 
poems,  insurance  or  shoeshine  parlors, 
politics  or  religion. 

It  was  a  happy  combination  of  vision  and 
realism  that  sensed  the  need  for  such  an 
organization  as  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League,  and  launched  it  on  its  way 
with  The  Link  to  spread  its  gospel.  From 
far  outposts  and  from  camps  close  to  home, 
reports  are  constantly  coming  in  telling  of 
units  organized  by  Christian  men  and 
women  who  gladly  give  their  support  to  a 
movement  that  definitely  links  them  closer 
to  each  other,  closer  to  their  church,  closer 
to  their  God. 

The  demand  for  The  Link  grows  with 
every  issue.  Because  it  is  published  for 
no  particular  denomination,  it  appeals  to 
all  denominations.  From  far  and  wide 
comes  the  verdict,  "It  is  the  best  religious 
periodical  we  get."  There  was  need  for 
such  a  magazine.  The  sponsoring  agents 
and  the  supporting  churches  of  the  S.M.C.L. 
have  rallied  to  answer  that  need. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done.  A 
salute  to  Protestantism  for  recognizing  that 
Christianity  comes  before  denomination ! 

But_what  about  after  the  war?  Shall 
we  have  a  grand  session  of  backslapping  and 
hand-shaking,  then  each  slip  back  into  his 
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old  pew  with  the  idea  that  that  is  the  one 
and  only  place  to  worship  God?  Or  will 
we  carry  over  the  splendid  fellowship  that 
has  united  us  in  these  days  of  war  to  link 
us  with  a  common  purpose  through  the 
hectic,  trying  days  that  are  sure  to  come 
after  the  fighting  stops?  To  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  League  and  The  Link  has 
been  fulfilled  when  we  get  back  into  civies, 
is  like  saying  that  the  Four  Freedoms  will 
have  been  assured  when  we  have  licked 
Hitler  and  Hirohito. 

In  the  S.M.C.L.  we  have  "got  something" 
that  Christianity  has  needed  for  a  long 
time !  In  the  inevitable  confusion  of  war's 
aftermath  that  "something"  is  going  to  be 
needed  even  more.  The  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  things  for  which  we 
are  fighting  depend,  among  other  things, 
upon  tolerance — and  more.  That  "more" 
we  have  found  through  the  League :  A 
willingness,  not  only  to  let  the  other  fel- 
low worship  his  way,  but  to  worship  with 
him.  Not  to  recite  the  creed  of  his  church 
or  ours,  but  to  pray  together  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Not  to  argue  doctrine,  but  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  serving  God.  Not  to  under- 
mine any  man's  allegiance  to  his  church, 
but  to  strengthen  all  men's  faith  in  His 
Church. 

We  hear  much  of  post-war  planning. 
How  about  we  who  have  found  the  League 
the  answer  to  our  need  doing  some  long- 
range  planning?  Why  not  continue  the 
League  as  a  definite  contribution  toward  a 
united  Protestantism? 

We've  "got  something."    Let's  keep  it! 
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CANADIAN  SEES  IT 

Anthony  Eden's  son  becomes 
member  of  thriving  League 
unit  in  Land  of  Maple  Leaf 

By     DORIS     BURKE 


INVITED  to  attend  divine  worship  at 
the  chapel  of  Station  No.  19,  Air 
Transport  Command,  U.S.A.A.F.,  APO 
462,  I  learned  for  the  first  time  some- 
thing about  the  work  being  done  there  by 
the  Service  Men's  Christian  League.  Per- 
haps you  would  be  interested  in  my  im- 
pressions. 

I  think  this  unit  of  the  Air  Corps  is 
characterized  by  its  promotion  of  inter- 
denominational and  international  good- 
will. For  instance,  I  learned  that  the  chap- 
el is  shared,  on  different  days,  by  three 
denominations — 'Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish,  and  that  there  have  also  been  all>- 
Canadian  services  held  there,  when  the 
guest  speaker  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  and  soloists  were 
drawn  from   local    Protestant  churches. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  present  at  the  service 
I  attended,  since  church  attendance  in  the 
American  army  is  not  compulsory,  as  with 
Canadian    forces,    but   purely   voluntary.    I 


IN  PHOTO  ABOVE— "Yank"  Correspondent 
T/Sgt.  George  N.  Meyer  (left)  tells  Cliaplain 
James  R.  Cox  (center)  of  his  contacts  with  t'ne 
SMCL  on  all  global  battlefronts.  Betzveen  them 
is  Sgt.  Fred  Holzimmer,  president  of  the  local 
League  unit.  At  right  of  Chaplain  Cox  stands  LAC 
Simon  Eden,  son  of  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  Cpl.  Tom  C.  Sisemore,  SMCL  chairman. 
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felt  that  these  men  had  come  to  church 
because  they  luanied  to  come,  because  they 
knew  they  would  find  there  that  inspiring 
"lift"  they  were  seeking. 

The  slight  young  chaplain.  Captain 
James  R.  Cox,  preaches  from  the  shoulder 
and  from  the  heart  with  a  compelling  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  that  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  listeners.  One  feels  that 
it  really  matters  to  him  that  "his  boys" 
live  fine  Christian  lives ;  he  is  personally 
interested  in  each  one  of  them. 

Chaplain  Cox  has  the  most  amazing 
amount  of  energy  of  any  person  I  have 
ever  known.  His  Sunday  schedule  reads 
like  a  railroad  timetable,  and  "Jennie-the- 
Jeep"  barely  has  time  to  cool  off  at  one 
destination  before  they're  away  to  another. 
The  chaplain  conducts  five  or  six  services 
every  Sunday,  with  a  different  message  for 
each,  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  particular  group  he  is  addressing. 
He  commences  with  the  Base  Hospital 
service  at  8:30  a.m.^  then  speaks  at  the 
Chicago  quartermaster  depot  at  9 :30,  fol- 
lowing this  with  a  Sunday-school  class  at 
10:00  and  a  service  of  worship  at  10:45. 
He  has  a  brief  respite  in  the  afternoon, 
beginning  again  at  6  :00  p.m.  with  a  vesper 
service  in  the  chapel.  At  6 :30  p.m.  he  pre- 
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sides  over  the  meeting  of  the  SMCL, 
conducted  by  the  president,  Sgt.  Fred  Hol- 
zimmer,  and  featuring  such  discussions  as 
"Moral  Standards  for  Military  Men,"  led 
by  Cpl.  Tom  C.  Sizemore,  chaplain's  as- 
sistant and  chairman  of  the  League  unit. 
Finally,  at  7:00  p.m.,  the  chaplain  closes  a 
busy  day  by  holding  a  service  at  the  sig- 
nal corps  depot. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  duties.  Chap- 
lain Cox  is  frequently  invited  to  preach 
in  the  near-by  city  churches  of  all  Prot- 
estant denominations. 

Yet  all  this  is  incidental  to  his  real 
work :  daily  ministering  to  the  thousands 
of  men  under  his  care,  giving  of  himself 
unstintingly — advising,  guiding,  helping — 
in  as  many  as  two  hundred  interviews  a 
month.  (Incidentally,  The  Link  is  much 
in  evidence  at  these  interviews,  and  fre- 
quently the  soldiers  return  to  thank  the 
chaplain  for  introducing  them  to  it.) 

Station  No.  1^,  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, APO  462  Unit  of  the  Service  Alen's 
Christian  League  is  doing  much  to  pro- 
mote a  friendly  feeling  toward  Americans 
in  Canada.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  musical 
talent  in  this  unit,  and  its  artists  are 
frequent  visitors  at  5*oung  people's  meet- 
ings   in    local    churches,    where   their    pro- 


" WELCOME,  EDEN!"— LAC  Simon  Eden,  son 
of  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  receiving  the 
gladhand  into  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
from  Cpl.  Tom  C.  Sizemore.  TJie  latter  has  been 
one  of  tlie  League's  most  enthusiastic  boosters 
since  its  fo-rmation  on  Armistice  Day,  1942. 
Ail  photos  on  this  and  page  40  are  used  by 
the    courtesy   of    the    U.    S.    Army    Air    Forces. 


grams  are  a  popular  feature  of  all- 
American  nights.  In  return.  League 
members  are  hosts  to  these  young  people's 
societies  from  time  to  time  at  the 
U.S.A. A.F.  station,  where  American  hos- 
pitality makes  these  occasions  of  memo- 
rable enjoyment  to  Canadians. 


INTERNATIONAL  SOLIDARITY— Illustrative  of  the  international  appeal  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  are  these  members  of  the  unit  at  Station  19,  USAAF,  " somavhcre  in  Canada."  In  the 
photo  are  men  representing  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  Ireland,  England,  and  the   United  States. 


by 


YOU'LL  COME  BACK  TO 

"What  they're  doing  to  keep 
the  Home  Front  like  you  want 
to  find   it   upon   your   return 


'^      SARAH 
STEPHENSON 

Southern  Methodist  University 


THERE'S  a  girl's  picture  in  your  wallet. 
If  any  of  the  fellows  ask  you,  she's  the 
girl  you  are  coming  back  to.  You  think  of 
her  in  definite  thought  patterns,  not  stop- 
ping to  realize  that  the  girl  back  home  is 
undergoing  some  changes  too.  The  change 
may  not  seem  so  drastic,  beciause  after  all 
her  life  hasn't  been  turned  about-face  with 
"foward  marches"  and  "bombs  away"  and 
"aim  .  .  .  fire."  But  nevertheless  her 
world  is  different.  She  is  having  to  grow 
up,  and  fast,  to  keep  in  step  with  the  times. 

The  1944  girls  have  taken  an  inventory  of 
themselves  and  have  realized  the  importance 
of  "growing  up"  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  men  who  come  back  are  the  men 
they're  going  to  marry.  The  girls  have 
read,  and  they  have  been  told  countless 
times,  how  you  will  have  changed  when 
you  do  return.  And  they  are  determined  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  you  and  them  with 
a  bridge  that  nothing  can  tear  down  or 
cause  to  crumble. 

Girls  before  the  war  were  thought  of  in 
many  categories.  The  "clinging  vines" 
and  "social  butterflies"  and  "walking  en- 
cyclopedias" could  then  be  identified  every 
day  by  keen-eyed  young  gentlemen.  These 
types  now,  however,  have  been  pushed  into 
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the  background,  and  in  the  foreground  to-  ^ 
day  are  girls  with  a  common  goal.  They 
are  not  fighting  with  planes  and  guns  and 
tanks,  but  they  are  working  in  their  own 
way  for  the  kind  of  world  we  want — a 
world  where  men  can  be  peaceful,  where  a 
man  is  judged  for  himself  alone  and  is  not 
judged  by  his  class,  color  or  creed. 

The  many  hours  which  girls  used  to 
spend  idly  are  now  being  put  to  much  bet- 
ter use.  Those  in  college  are  not  only 
carrying  heavier  courses,  ^but  they  are  real- 
izing as  they  never  realized  before  the  ob- 
ligation to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the 
building  of  a  better  world.  In  their  spare 
time  some  of  the  girls  are  taking  nutrition, 
home  nursing,  first  aid  and  canteen  courses 
offered  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  are  serving 
as  nurses'  aids  and  dietetics  assistants  in 
crowded  hospitals.  Scores  of  girls  are 
shouldering  the  responsibilities  and  taking 
over  jobs  left  by  you  boys.  They  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  places  of  leadership,  and 
they  are  filling  these  places  well.  But 
probably  most  important  of  all,  they  are 
doing  their  jobs  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  will  be  back  to  take  over  and  do  the 
work  as  only  you  can  do. 

For  the  Youngest  Generation 

Remember  when  you  were  a  kid  you 
wished  for  some  places  to  go,  something  to 
do  on  those  warm  sunshiny  days?  Many  a 
dingy  home-town  church  basement  has  been 
turned  into  a  recreation  room  where  bright- 
eyed  youngsters  can  play  games,  sing  songsi 
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or  develop  hobbies.  Some  o£  the  girls  are 
giving  whole  summers  to  helping  in  camps 
and  vacation  church  schools  for  children. 
Others  spend  a  year  on  a  subsistence  basis 
in  some  mining  area  or  a  "trailer  town" 
near  some  war  industry,  assisting  in  a  pro- 
gram of  Bible  study  classes,  conducting 
forums  on  religion,  parent  study  groups, 
story  and  game  hours  for  children,  super- 
vising recreation  for  young  people  and 
adults,  assisting  in  family  welfare  activities 
and  other  types  of  community  service. 

Toward  a  Better  Understanding 

'  In  discussing  with  a  friend  (who  is  a 
1  Negro  librarian)  what  her  husband  and 
!  his  friends  will  come  back  to,  she  said : 

"A  part  of  them  go  into  the  war  half- 
(heartedly,  feeling  that  they  still  won't  have 
I  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  children 
when  they  return.     Others  go  with  the  de- 
termination  that   things    shall   be   changed 
when  they  come  back.     I  just  can't  under- 
:  stand  the   white   people.     Do  they   believe 
« that  they  sprang  up  from  something  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  us  ?    Will  the  time  ever 
come  when   people   are   treated  as   human 
beings    and   not   discriminated   against   be- 
cause of  their  color — when  people  are  al- 
lowed to   share  their  accomplishments  for 
*the  good  of  the  whole  world?" 

Although  much  is  being  done  to  create 
a  better  imderstanding  and  to  equalize  op- 
portunities for  all  of  God's  children,  it  is 
\3.  growing  process — one  in  which  you  and 
the  girls  you're  coming 
back  to  will  have  a  share 
in  cultivating. 

At  the  Student  Plan- 
ining  Conference  on  the 
World  Mission  of  the 
(!  Church  (held  in  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio,  in  January) 
delegates  representing 
nearly  twenty  countries 
studied  carefully  the  prob- 


lems  of  the  Church  as  it  faces  the  task  of 
world  reconstruction.  One  girl  delegate  re- 
marked :  "The  most  significant  thing  which 
came  out  of  the  conference  was  the  fact 
that  a  Christian  vocation  is  any  work  o^ 
service  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  real 
humility,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness, law,  ministry,  medicine,  home.  .  .  . 
More  of  the  world's  people  need  to  see  their 
jobs  as  Christian  vocations !" 

The  girls  you  come  back  to  will  want  to 
share  with  you  in  your  Christian  vocation 
and  will  want  you  to  share  with  them  in 
the  responsibilities  of  their  "chosen  voca- 
tion"— the   building    of   a    Christian   home. 

And  they  aren't  blind  to  the  fact  that 
they  must  better  themselves  in  the  process 
or  their  work  will  have  been  in  vain.  They 
are  not  forgetting  to  keep  themselves  at- 
tractive, both  in  appearance  and  in  thought. 
They  are  more  generous  and  thoughtful ; 
they  are  learning  the  meaning  of  patience 
and  fortitude.  In  times  of  war,  only  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  other  side  and 
only  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  side  are  made 
known  to  the  public. 

Keeping  Hatreds  in  Check 

The  atrocities  of  the  enemy  could  easily 
turn  us  to  hatred.  But  we  are  seeking  to 
keep  our  hearts  and  minds  free  from  this 
blight,  for  we  realize  that  to  hate  is  de- 
structive to  one's  self  as  well  as  others, 
and,  of  even  greater  importance,  hatred  of 
others  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Christian 
teachings. 

Yes,  they  have  changed, 
and  are  changing,  these 
girls  you  are  coming  back 
to,  just  as  you  have 
changed.  Your  concep- 
tions of  God  and  prayer, 
of  races  and  creeds,  and 
little  petty  differences  are 
not  the  same  conceptions 
tliat  you  had  two,   three 
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and  four  years  ago.  You  have  changed  your 
opinion  on  many  things  which  you.  took 
for  granted  before.  The  girls  have  not  been 
through  the  same  things  you  have  had  to 
go  through,  but  they  have  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  willingness  to  grow  and 
advance. 

More  than  ever  before  they  .can  find  joy 
in  the  simple  things  of  life — things  such  as 
raising  a  family,  reading  a  beautiful  poem, 
getting  next  to  earth  in  the  garden,  listen- 
ing to  the  cardinal  overhead,  worshiping 
God  through  the  glorious  beauties   of  na- 


ture. You're  coming  back  to  a  girl  who 
can  share  with  you  the  happiness  in  life, 
and  who  can  also  share  the  responsibilities. 
She'll  be  the  same  girl  you  left — with  her 
own  individual  personality,  her  own  gay 
laugh,  and  her  moments  of  seriousness — 
but  her  life  will  have  taken  on  a  deeper 
and  fuller  meaning. 


P,  S.  If  you  like  this  girl  of  today — 
your  wife  of  tomorrow — Tsjrite  hack  to  tell 
her  so.  Let  her  knozv  that  these  are  the 
attitudes  and  actiznties  you  stand  for,  too. 


KEEP    THE   LIGHT   BURNIIVG 

By  Pearl  Buck 


THE  war  now  has  to  be  fought — it  has 
become  a  necessity,  in  order  that  free- 
dom may  not  be  lost  on  the  earth.  Human 
affairs  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  point 
of  war,  and  here  it  is.  Victory  for  free- 
dom we  must  have,  and  it  can  only  come 
through  the  ways  we  know,  now  that  war 
is  here. 

But  I  beg  you,  when  you  are  being 
forced  by  the  ways  of  war  to  do  the  things 
which  contradict  all  that  you  have  been 
taught  in  years  of  peace,  do  not  allow  civili- 
sation to  die  in  you. 

It  is  possible — if  you  are  intelligent 
enough  to  be  aware  of  things  beyond  the 
moment  for  you — to  be  a  good  soldier  and 
yet  to  remain  a  humane  man. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  fight- 
ing in  self-defense  for  freedom,  and  yet  to 
hate  no  one. 

To  be  brave  without  being  ruthless,  to 
fight  from  love  of  your  cause  and  not  from 
love  of  killing — these  things  are  possible. 

But  they  are  hard.  You  will  need  to  keep 
burning  in  yourselves  the  steady  light  of 
civilization.  How  can  you  do  it?  You 
will  need  constantly  to  renew  your  sources. 
Think  back  to  all  of  those  things  which 
have  helped  you  in  the  past  to  grow  and  to 


be  a  better  human  being,  and  keep  them 
with  you — the  few  indispensable  books,  the 
contact  with  persons  whom  you  know  are 
good,  the  love  of  nature  wherever  you  are, 
and  the  love  of  people  in  whatever  country 
you  will  find  yourself. 

Do  not  go  abroad  only  as  a  soldier.  Go 
abroad  as  a  human  being  ready  to  meet 
other  human  beings,  whatever  their  color 
and  kind.  Go  as  a  force  for  civilization, 
with  the  manners  of  a  civilized  man,  even 
in  war,  toward  those  whom  you  meet. 

And  insofar  as  you  are  able  to  do  that, 
to  that  extent  you  will  be  able  to  survive 
this  war.  For  you  must  not  only  come 
back  with  your  body — ^you  must!  come  back 
with  yourself. 

Today  your  country  thinks  of  you  as 
soldiers ;  it  needs  you  as  soldiers.  But  that 
is  a  temporary  need.  There  will  be  an- 
other and  more  permanent  need  for  you — 
the  need  for  you  to  help,  rebuild  your  coun- 
try worn  with  war,  whose  civilization  is 
shaken  and  half  destroyed.  If  you  come 
back  whole  in  all  your  being,  you  can  serve 
your  country  in  the  best  of  all  ways. 

When  war  is  done  with  us  we  shall  sorely 
need  those  men  in  whom  the  light  of  civili- 
zation still  burns.    Be  those  men! 


BUT  Jya  YOU? 


I  GERARD  PRIESTLEY 

O 

Affer    buU-sessioning    with 

some  20,000  fighting  Yanks 

•  a     young     British     minister 

t writes    us    his    impressions, 

o 

Gerard  Priestley  with  a  group 
,  of  aviation  students  at  the  323rd 
j  College  Training  Detachment, 
■  USAAF,  at  Springfield  College. 


I'lioto  by  courtesy  Springfield  Collego 


IllOR  sometime  now,  in  the  press,  over  the 
(J;   radio  and  on  the  pubHc  platform,  it  has 
!  become  the  fashion  for  foreign  correspond- 
j  ents,  educators  and  churchmen  to  bemoan 
I  the  fact  that  the  American  soldier  does  not 
know  what  he   is   fighting   for — and  cares 
jless.  Not  long  ago  Drew  Middleton, -writ- 
ling  on  this  theme,  summed  up  his  experi- 
ence with  American  and  British  troops  in 
North   xA.frica :    "Our   army,   unexcelled   in 
bravery  and  ingenuity,  is  neither  politically 
mature  like  the  British  Army,  nor  political- 
I  ly  fanatic  like  the  German  Army," 

While  it  is   true  that  the   establishment 
of  the  Army   Bureau  of   Current   Affairs, 
j  known   throughout    the    British    Army    as 
'  the  ABC  A,   has   provided   Tommy   Atkins 
I  with  an  opportunity  to  let  off  steam,  Mid- 
dleton is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  Yanks. 
As  an  Englishman  it  has  been  my  privilege, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  USO-YMCA,  to 
meet  many  thousands  of  American  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces. 


During  the  past  eighteen  months  I  have 
talked  with  American  boys  whose  soft 
musical  accent  quickly  identified  them,  even 
to  an  Englishman,  as  coming  from  the 
South.  I  have  seen  those  boys  huddling  over 
log  fires  in  the  snow  of  Vermont.  I  have 
sat  with  American  marines  under  the  stars 
that  look  upon  the  bleached  houses  and 
moss-draped  oaks  of  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina. I  have  sweated  with  tough  guys  from 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  in  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  Texas  ;  lined  up  with  boys  from 
Montana  and  Connecticut  in  Louisville  for 
the  bus  to  Fort  Knox;  eaten  in  a  score  of 
mess  halls,  and  spoken  in  crowded  service 
clubs  with  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
as  a  backdrop  and  bombers  bound  for 
Europe  roaring  by. 

I  have  felt  the  tensions  and  emotional 
throbbing  of  the  heart  of  a  great  nation. 
Believe  me,  there  is  "a  stirring  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry  trees"  in  America  today 
and  the  American  soldier  has  his  ear  to  the 
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sound.  After  traveling  through  some  forty- 
six  states,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  Yank  knows  more  about 
Britain  than  my  countrymen  know  about 
American  affairs. 

I  have  found  very  little  anti-British  feel- 
ing among  the  men  and  women  in  the 
American  armed  forces.  Undoubtedly  the 
RAF  is  the  most  popular  service  with  the 
fighting  Yanks.  The  American  doughboy 
usually  asks  some  pretty  intelligent  ques- 
tions and  he  expects  intelligent  answers. 
Here  are  a  few  favorites :  "What  does  the 
British  soldier  think  he  is  fighting  for?'* 
"How  do  the  people  of  England  feel  about 
Anglo-American  joint  world  policy?"  "Do 
the  people  of  Britain  fear  the  Russians?" 
"Do  you  think  the  Indiai\  situation  will 
hamper  the  Allied  war  effort  in  the  long 
run?"  "How  do  you  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  German  Army  when  it 
retires  into  Germany  behind  the  tremendous 
fortifications  of  Fesfung  Europaf"  Those 
are  pretty  keen  questions  for  anyone  to  ask ! 

My  home  in  England  is  less  than  seven 
minutes'  flying  time  from  the  Nazi  airfields. 
Our  town  was  badly  messed  up  during  the 
blitz.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  men  and 
women  who  call  our  town  home,  wherever 
they  may  be  on  the  world's  battlefields,  to 
be  interested  in  the  plans  to  rebuild  their 


•  Gerard  Priestley,  young  British  minister, 
writer  and  lecturer,  has  been  appearing  regularly 
at  USO  clubs,  army  camps,  naval  stations  and 
hospitals,  and  almost  everywhere  else  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors  congregate.  His  purpose, 
as  a  program  specialist  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
iDepartment  of  the  YMCA,  has  been  to  tell  our 
fighting  men  and  women  how  Tommy  Atkins 
thinks  and  lives,  and  foster  serious  reflection 
among  our   troops   about   tomorrow's   world. 

He  worked  in  a  church  mission  while  attend- 
ing London  University,  and  learned  public  speak- 
ing by  soap-box  exhortations  to  Cockney  stevedores. 
He  was  living  in  Essen  when  Hitler  came  to 
power,  and  has  made  eight  trips  to  Germany  since 
1933.  He  has  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Europe  and  South  America.  He  was  in  Austria 
immediately  following  the  Anschluss  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  during  the  Munich  crisis. 

During  a  recent  field  trip  for  USO-YMCA,  on 
which  this  article  is  based,  he  came  to  close 
quarters,  for  discussion  purposes,  with  some  20,000 
service    men    and    women    stationed   at    33    camps. 


homes,  schools  and  churches  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  British  Tommy  is,  therefore, 
vitally  interested  in  the  Britain  of  Tomor- 
row. 

American  cities  and  villages,  thank  God, 
have  so  far  been  spared  the  horrors  of 
total  war.  American  doughboys  expect  to 
return  home  to  drink  their  sodas  in  the 
-  same  drugstore  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Main  street.  They  expect  to  send  their 
kids  to  the  same  school  they  went  to  and 
worship  in  the  same  church  that  prays  for 
their  safety  every  Sunday. 

Isolationism  Dead  Among  Yanks 

The  average  Yank  is  not  fighting  this 
war  for  a  new  America,  as  the  British 
Tommy  is  fighting  for  a  new  England. 
That  does  not  mean  to  say  the  Yank  has 
no  interest  in  post-war  problems.  Isola- 
tionism, for  instance,  was  dead  in  the 
American  armed  forces  long  before  the 
politicians  in  Washington  were  prepared  to 
sign  its  death  certificate. 

The  Yank  and  the  British  Tommy  only 
want  three  things  from  the  politicians  in 
Washington  and  London  in  return  for  the 
many  sacrifices  they  are  making :  a  long 
peace,  a  decent  job,  and  a  sense  of  economic 
security  against  unemployment,  sickness  and 
old  age.  The  American  soldier  may  not  be 
making  as  much  noise  about  these  things 
as  his  British  comrade-in-arms.  We  in  Eng- 
land are  a  nation  of  hecklers ;  we  have  to 
shout  to  make  ourselves  heard.  The  average 
Yank  is  doing  a  lot  of  quiet  thinking  under- 
his  cap.  In  many  ways  he  is  better  equippe4 
to  think  than  his  British  cousin.  The  school- 
leaving  age  in  England  and  Wales,  to  our 
shame,  is  fourteen.  The  American  fighting- 
man  has  at  his  elbow  a  mass  of  educational 
material  and  "of  the  making  of  books  there 
is  no  end."  Newspapers  and  news  maga- 
zines, remarkably  comprehensive  and  ex- 
cellent in  standard,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  military  establishment  throughout  the 
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land.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  literature 
of  an  inspirational  and  cultural  type  is  con- 
stantly being  distributed  not  only,  by  private 
agencies  but  also  by  the  military  services. 

The  young  American  soldier  is  not  con- 
tent to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  and  is  always 
ready  to  improve  himself  if  an  opportunity 
is  presented.  The  Army  Institute  is  today 
■the  largest  correspondence  school  in  history, 
offering  something  like  a  thousand  courses 
at  exceedingly  nominal  fees.  Many  of  the 
courses  can  be  exchanged  for  college  credits 
when  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again. 
In  many  camps  and  airfields  small  dis- 
cussion groups  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  men 
have  spontaneously  sprung  up  overnight. 

These  groups  are  not  sponsored  by  the 
War  Department  or  the  USO.  They  are 
often  due  to  the  initiative  of  some  young 
lieutenant,  who  in  civilian  life  may  have 
been  a  teacher.  The  groups  are  open  to  all 
ranks  and  meet  once  or  twic€  a  week. 
Procedure  is  simple.  A  young  private  or  an 
officer  reads  a  paper  on  a  given  subject, 
and  then  the  meeting  is  thrown  open  for  dis- 
cussion. The  men  are  not  content  just  to 
scratch  the  surface.  They  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  think  hard. 

Interested  in  the  Same  Problems 

The  American  and  British  armies  are 
both  civilian  armies.  Under  his  khaki  uni- 
form the  Yank  is  the  same  boy  who  last 
year  cheered  his  high  school   team   on  to 

!  victory.    The    American    Army,    like    the 

i  British,  is  an  army  of  shop  assistants,  bank 
clerks,  farmers,  barbers,  insurance  agents, 
gas  station  attendants  and  saxophone  play- 
ers. Fundamentally,  the  Yank  and  the  Tom- 

imy  are  both  interested  in  many  of  the  same 
problems.   Occasionally  the  Yank  indulges 

♦  in  an  over-dose  of  bravado,  but  with  a  little 
touch  of  humor  one  can  easily  call  off  his 
bluff.  ^His  uniform  doesn't  make  him 
viciously  arrogant  like  the  young  Nazi  nor 
ruthlessly  jingoistic  like  the  Jap. 


No  Britisher,  Frenchman  or  Dutchman 
who  has  had  contact  with  the  Yank-in- 
uniform  can  leave  an  American  camp  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  American 
Army  is  the  most  democratic,  in  the  world. 
A  corporal  or  private  feels  he  has  as  much 
right  to  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  ex- 
press his  viewpoint  as  a  general  or  a 
colonel,  and  isn't  bashful  about  exercising 
the  privilege.  If  problems  are  presented  to 
him  in  a  frank,  honest  and  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  manner,  the  American  soldier 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  think  his  way 
through.  He  wants  the  facts,  not  the  trim- 
mings. Give  him  the  right  kind  of  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  finding  out  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 

'These  Three— But  the  Greatest .  .  .  7" 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  perceive, 
American  servicemen  fall  into  three  groups. 
The  first  and  smallest  is  greatly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  international  affairs 
and  the  place  of  America  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  This  group  is  interested  in 
learning  all  about  other  nations  and  what 
the  men  in  the  armed  forces  of  those  nations 
are  thinking  about.  A  second,  larger  group, 
comprised  of  men  mostly  between  25  and 
38,  is  outspokenly  cynical.  The  third  and 
largest  group,  aged  18  to  21,  is  not  much 
interested  in  world  affairs  and  considers 
thinking  an  awful  bore — which  doesn't 
strike  one  as  too  utterly  incomprehensible 
or  abnormal  for  that  age.  Off  duty,  these 
lads  incline  to  focus  their  mentalities  on 
girls,  dances  at  the  local  USO  Club  or  else- 
where, gambling  and  guzzling  and  having 
"fun."  On  duty,  likewise  by  reason  of  their 
age,  the  boys  are  absorbed  by  strenuous 
teamwork  and  hero  worship  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  military  consider  them  the  best  fighting- 
material.  The  war  is  first  of  all  a  great 
adventure  to  this  group  which,  according  to 
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my  estimate,  numbers  more  than  half  the 
men  in  combat  units. 

In  times  of  emergency  these  lads  can  be 
serious,  though.  That  is  a  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  Nearly  all  are  capable  of  adult, 
adequate  thought,  and  are  endowed  with 
rather  better-than-adequate  equipment  for 
originating  it.  Under  the  devil-may-care 
disguise  the  majority  of  the  lads  are  really 
wondering  what  they  are  going  to  do  when 
the  show  is  over.  It  is  in  this  group  of  boys 
that  America  should  invest  her  attention, 
not  only  in  personal  leadership,  but  by  in- 
tegrating a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  thoughtfulness  with  the  actual  military 
regimen.  In  this  field,  after  all,  the  USO 
and  other  service  agencies,  however  well- 
intentioned,  however  astutely  conducted, 
can  only  play  a  secondary  and  supplemen- 
tary part.  The  work,  for  better  or  worse, 
begins  and  is  all  but  restricted  to  the  mili- 
tary reservation. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  for  instance,  have 
reached  an  aggregate  of  perhaps  200,000 
men  in  uniform  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  to  upwards  of  10,000,000  men  and 
women  now  in  the  armed  forces.  Forums 
and  kindred  thought-provoking  groups  must 
necessarily  be  small.  Thinking  objectively 
is  not  the  easiest  of  sports.  To  think 
straight  is  still  more  difficult.  The  practice 
takes  time.  It  calls,  in  ef- 
fect, for  daily  exercise. 

The  group  already 
thinking  needs  our  con- 
tinued guidance,  but  the 
most,  important  job,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  with  the 
older  men  who  are  at  the 
moment  so  emphatically 
cynical  about  the  purpose 
of  the  war,  and  who  have 
small  faith  in  "politi- 
cians." This  group  argues, 
"We're  heroes   now>   but 


when  this  thing  is  over  we'll  be  in  the  lines 
of  the  unemployed  and  there'll  be  no  USO 
to  help  us  out." 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  returned 
from  the  fighting  fronts  do  not  like  being 
greeted  with  laments  about  "sacrifices" 
from  the  civilian  population.  Neither  do  they 
like  the  too-general  optimism  that  has  cut 
the  duration  down  to  just  a  few  more 
months.  They  know  better,  and  they  think 
American  civilians  should.  A  group  within 
this  group,  of  men  invalided  from  the  serv- 
ices— it  is  destined  to  loom  much  larger  on 
the  American  horizon  before  long — is  al- 
ready sour  because  the  "hero  gilt,"  in  its 
dpinion,  so  quickly  has  flaked.  These  lads 
no  longer  feel  free  to  hang  about  the  local 
USO  club.  I  beheve  USO  could  more 
widely  serve  these  men  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  itself  by  deliberately  encourag-. 
ing  them  to  frequent  its  clubs,  mingle  with 
the  "USO  Commandos,"  as  the  boys  put  it 
facetiously,  and  help  these  home  troops  get 
their  intellectual  and  global  sea-legs. 

Maybe  the  military  authorities,  without 
undue  sacrifice  of  other  aims,  and  in  the 
soldier's  working  day,  could  activate  a  few 
more  news  interpretation  classes  and  small 
group  global  skull  sessions  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  various  training  curricula,  to 
the  greater  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The 
American  fighting  man 
has  behind  him  the  finest 
educational  facilities  in 
the  world.  All  he  asks  is 
a  chance  to  use  them. 

"Give  me  a  plain  russet- 
coated  captain,  who  knows 
what  he  fights  for  and 
loves  what  he  knows,  for 
such  men  are  invincible  !'•* 
said  a  tough-riding  cav- 
alry soldier  named  Oliver 
Cromwell  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 


\  I 

i           T  0  P  I  C    T  U  K  S  I 

I        ♦  YOUR  TOPIC   TALKS  for  this  month  are  somewhat  off  the  beaten  track.   In  | 

I        collaboration  with  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement,  we  have  specially  de-  i 

=        signed  them  to  tie  in  with  the  themes  to  be  discussed  at  the  quadrennial  CHRIS-  | 

i        TIAN  YOUTH  CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  meeting  this  year  at  Lakeside,  = 

i        Ohio,  from  June  27  to  July  2.  At  this  time  some   1,500  Protestant  young  people —  f 

I        representing  approximately  10,000.000  zealous  young  Christians  allied  with  Protes-  i 

i        tant  churches  in  North  America — will  give  spirited  reply  to  the  question:   "How  | 

I        can  we  make  our  religion  really  count?"  This  great  conference,  sponsored  by  the  I 

r        United  Christian  Youth  Movement.*  will  be  a  mighty  expression  of  the  unity,  across  | 

c        denominational  boundaries  and  sectarian  differences,  of  Christian  youth  and  its  | 

i        purpose  to  achieve  for  Christ.  = 

j        ♦  THE  CONFERENCE  has  adopted  for  its  theme,  "Our  Healing  Ministry."  And  j 

I        during  the  four  days  the  delegates  will  address  themselves  to  (1)  A  consideration  | 

I    •of   world  problems;   (2)   a  look  at  the   many   divisions   which  threaten   to   rend  I 

I        American  life;  (3)  a  study  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Christian  Church,  ! 

I        and  (4)  a  practical  and  personal  commitment  to  the  task  of  applying  Christian  | 

=        remedies   to  all   the  ills   that  threaten  our   individual   and  collective  lives.   The  | 

!        topics  for  the  separate  days'  discussions  have  been  taken  from  phrases  in  Dr.  | 

I        Purd  E.  Deitz's  inspiring  hymn,  "We  Wou7d  Be  Bnildinq,"  which  we  reproduce  on  | 

I        the  next  page.  = 

I  I 

■        ♦IT  WAS  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Conference  leaders  that  you  men  and  I 

I        women  in  the  service — some  of  whom  have  been  active  in  the  United  Christian  % 

y        Youth  Movement — should  be  given  a  chance  to  consider  the  conference   topics  f 

I        right  along  with  those  who  will  be  attending.  Thus,  across  whatever  geographic  | 

1  distances   separating  you,  there   would  be  a  great   "meeting  of   minds"   and  a  i 

2  communion  of  spirit.  THE  LINK  was  pleased  to  fall  into  step  w^ith  this  idea,  and  | 
!  promptly  engaged  Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail,  managing  editor  of  The  Chiisiian  Advocate  i 
i  and  a  noted  spokesman  for  Christian  youth,  to  prepare  the  Topic  Talks  that  appear  S 
I        on  the  following  pages.  These  will  be  used  by  the  delegates  to  the  conference  as  j 

well  as  by  you  men  and  women  who,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Service  Men's  f 

Christian  League,  who  will  be  "delegates  in  absentia."  | 

Let  the  Christian  Youth  Conference  of  North  America  come  to  order!  | 

o 

*The  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  is  a  cooperative  program  integrating  the  2 

youth  of  42  Protestant  denominations,   30  state  councils  of  churches,  12  national  \ 

agencies  such  as  the   YMCA,   the   YWCA   and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,   and  2 

such   interdenominational   youth   bodies   as    the   International   Society  of    Christian  i 

Endeavor.     UCYM's    purpose    is    to    encourage    all    Christian    young    people    to  i 

'^     work  together  in  their  local  communities  to  accomplish  those  objectives  for  which  | 

all    churches    stand    but    zvhich    can    only    be    realized    by    working    in    unison.  1 
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May  be  sung  in  unison 


Jean  Sibelius  (1865-       ) 
Arr.  for  The  Hymnal  (1933) 
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I.  We    would    be    build -ing;  tem-ples  still     un  -  done 

1.  Teach  us       to     build ;  up  -  on      the     sol  -  id  rock 

3.0       keep     us    build- ing,  Mas- ter;  may    our  hands 
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O'er  crum-bling 
We      set      the 
Ne'er  fal  -  ter 
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walls  their cross-€s  scarce -ly 
dream  that  hard-ens  in  -  to 
when  the  dream  is     in    our 


lift;     Wait-ing  till  love  can  raise  the  brp-ken  stone, 
deed, Ribbed  with  the  steel  that  time  and  change  doth  mock, 
hearts.  When  to  our  ears  there  come  di  -  vine  com  -  mands 
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the    hu  -  man  rift;    We  would  be  build  -  ing, 
ouF    no  -  blest  creed;  Teach  us     to  build;    O 
ful   will    de  -  parts;  We    build  with  Thee,    O 


And   hearts  ere  -  a   -  tivc  bridge 
Th'un-fail  -  ing  pur  -  pose    of 
And      all    the  pride    of     sin  - 
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Mas -ter,  let  Thy  plan  Re-vcalthe  life  that  God  would  give  to  man. 
Mas -ter,  lend  us  sight  To  see  the  tow-ersgleam-ing  in  the  light, 
grant  en- dur- ing    wortTi     Un-til    the heaveri-lyKing-dom  comes  on  earth.      A-men- 
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Words  copyright,  1936,  by  Dr.  Puxd  E.  Deitz.  TJsed  by  permission. 
Music  arrangement  used  by  permission  of  the  Westminster  Press, 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week): 

^^BROKEN  STOXES'' 

/^^  7.  Otto.  J\JaU 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Who  are  the  "pooi'"  of  1944?  What  kind  of  "good  tidings"  do  they  want' 
and  need?  Who  are  the  "captives,"  and  hozv  are  they  to  he  "released''?  Is  there 
more  than  one  kind  of  blindness?  Who  are  the  "bruised"  (the  black  and  bine) 
of  today's  zvorld,  and  zvhat  happens  when  they  are  "set  at  liberty"?  (Luke  4:16- 
21)  _ 

2.  If  one-third  of  all  Americans  are  ill-clothed,  ill-housed  and  ill-fed,  do  the 
same  proportions  of  wretchedness  hold  for  the  world  as  a  whole?  Where  do  zve 
begin  in  feeding  the  hungrv,  clothing  the  naked,  znsiting  the  sick,  ministering  to 
those  "in  prison"?  (Matthew  25:31-40) 

3.  Identify  the  robber,  the  victim,  the  priest,  the  Leznte  and  the  Samaritan  on 
today's  paved  Jericho  Road.  Are  zve  zvilling  to  substitute  "neighbor"  for  "for- 
eigner" in  our  speaking  and  acting?  (Luke  10:25-37) 


•  Resource  Material: 

ALL  shades  down!"  was  the  order  for 
trains  proceeding  after  nightfall  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  train- 
men saw  that  the  order  was  obeyed.  No 
passenger  was  permitted  a  stolen  view  of 
the  scenery,  and  submarines  that  might  be 
lurking  off-shore  were  allowed  no  peeks 
at  war  factories  lighted  by  passing  trains. 

Quite  a  different  reason  prompted  a  pas- 
senger to  grab  the  window  shade  and  pull 
it  down  as  his  train  passed  a  glowing  blast 
furnace.  The  man  sitting  opposite  asked, 
''Why  did  you  do  that?" 

The  blind-puller  shot  back :  "Brother,  I 
worked  for  twelve  years  in  one  of  those  hot 
hell-holes.  I  burned  my  skin  and  scorched 
my  soul.  Now  that  I'm  out  I  don't  expect 
to  look  at  a  blast  furnace  again !" 

"But,  isn't  thei^e  something  you  could  do 
about  'conditions  found  in  such  a  place?" 
the  man  across  the  aisle  wanted  to  know. 
And  then  he   answered  his   own   question 


with,  "The  least  you  can  do  is  keep  up  the 
shade  and  look." 

As  young  men  and  women  in  the  uniform 
of  their  country  risk  their  lives  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  draw  shades  against  an 
enemy's  prying  binoculars,  young  Ameri- 
cans at  home,  most  of  them  too  young  for 
military  service,  will  be  probing  ways  of 
keeping  up  the  shades  on  a  suffering  world. 
The  Christian  Youth  Conference  of  North 
America  will  use  some  phrases  from  the 
youth  hymn,  "We  Would  Be  Building,"  by 
Purd  E.  Deitz.  The  first  is,  "Waiting  till 
love  can  raise  the  broken  stone."  And  there 
are  so  many  broken  stones  that  the  very 
sight  of  them  sears  one's  eyeballs ! 

There  is  the  world's  poverty.  Some  of  it 
is  due  to  the  ravages  of  war.  Even  in  peace 
times  more  people  go  to  bed  hungry  than 
climb  in  well  fed. 

Those  who  are  in  the  know  seem  to  feel 
that  widespread  hunger  is  not  due  to  poor 
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distribution,  on  account  of  transportation 
difficulties,  but  to  human  selfishness.  - 

Famine  and  disease  have  a  way  of  jump- 
ing over  national  boundaries,  whether  the 
nations  on  both  sides  are  "ex-friends"  or 
"ex-enemies."  Yet  Jean  Humphreys  Harbi- 
son was  right  in  telling  a  group  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement :  "Reconstruction  will  not 
be  evaluated  by  our  ability  to  carry  a  cocoa 
can  across  Europe,  but  by  how  we  go  in  to 
live  simply  among  people  and,  so  far  as 
humanly  possible,  to  share  their  suffering 
and  aspirations."  Tracy  Strong,  secretary 
of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Commission  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  added :  "We  have  the  luxury  of 
excess  money.  But  if  we  think  that  with 
money  we  can  make  the  future  of  Europe, 
we  will  find  we  are  mistaken.  Only  those 
who  are  bound  together,  as  Europe  is  bound 
together  by  suffering,  can  make  her  future." 

Poor  health,  due  to  malnutrition,  is  one 
broken  stone;  ignorance  is  another.  After 
nine  year's  work  the  New  Testament  has 
just  been  translated  into  Mongolian,  but 
most  of  us  come  up  with  a  start  to  discover 
that,  with  Bible  portions  available  in  some 
1,060  languages  and  dialects,  covering  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  population,  three  out 
of  five  people  in  the  world  cannot  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  language.  Frank  C. 
Laubach,  who  has  been  visiting  Latin 
America  with  his  phonetic  literacy  chart, 
tells  us  that  there  are  1,200,000,000  illiter- 
ates— hopeless,  hungry,  afraid,  unable  to 
read  and  write,  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. "We  cannot  expect  to  lift  them  out 
of  their  poverty,  debt,  fear,  superstition 
and  disease  until  we  first  teach  them  to 
read  so  that  they  can  help  themselves." 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
reports  that  433,000  men  who  would  have 
been  placed  in  1-A  had  been  deferred  be- 
cause of  inability  to  meet  the  Army's  re- 
quirements that  soldiers  be  able  to  read 
and  write;  250,000  of  that  number,  enough 


for  fifteen  divisions,  were  physically  fit  for 
active  duty.  Of  course,  some  illiterates  have 
been  admitted  and  trained  at  a  cost  of  about 
$175  a  month.  Most  have  come  from  the 
hill-country  and  share-cropper  regions  of 
America. 

Of  course,  problems  of  ignorance  involve 
far  more  than  mere  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Education  has  been  driven  under- 
ground in  the  Nazi-dominated  countries. 
In  the  Netherlands  only  about  2,300  stu- 
dents are  attending  the  universities.  Some 
4,000  students  have  been  pried  away  from 
their  studies  and  taken  into  the  factories 
in  Hannover,  Berhn  and  some  Austrian 
cities.  About  5,600  are  in  hiding.  The  uni- 
versities are  still  at  work  in  France,  but 
the  Nazi-Vichy  influence  is  clear  in  both 
courses  and  textbooks.  A  professor  of 
medicine  in  Athens  reports  that  most  of 
the  teaching  equipment  has  been  carried 
off  to  Germany.  More  than  a  few  profes- 
sors have  been  banished  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Athens  and  Salonika. 

Stephen  Duggan,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  announces  post- 
war plans  for  bringing  "several  hundred'* 
students  from  Nazi-occupied  lands  to  the 
United  States,  with  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses paid  in  our  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  The  selection  of  students  is  being 
made  <m  personal  qualities,'  "with  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  sex  or  creed  elimi- 
nated." "Underground  leaders,  tested  in 
difficult  situations,"  are  getting  priority. 

An    International    Bureau    of    Education 
has  been  suggested  to  recomm.end  minimum 
standards,   to   give  advice   on   schools   and 
school  systems,  to  help  with  demobilization 
problems  through  adult  education,  to  pro-   | 
vide  a  center  for  the  exchange  of  experi-   ) 
ences  and  techniques,  and  to  create  com-  - 1 
missions  to  prepare  courses  of  study.   We   I 
have  a  postal  union ;  why  not  an  educational   t 
union  ? 

President    Samuel    Harrison    of   Adrian  ' 
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College  would  add  to  the  familiar  ''three 
R's"  these — relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction. Peace  settlements  and  ambi- 
tious postwar  plans  without  new  plans  for 
education  in  world-mindedness  are  likely 
to  be  futile. 

These  are  three  broken  stones  to  be  seen 
if  we  keep  up  the  shades  on  a  suffering 
world.  We  wait — and  work — "till  love  can 
raise  the  broken  stone." 

These  Things  Are  Being  Done 

•  The  Seventh-Da}'  Adventists  are  select- 
ing twenty  young  men  and  women  who  are 
college  graduates  to  receive  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  French  language  for  postwar 
service  in  France  and  French  colonies. 
They  will  work  as  teachers,  evangelists, 
medical  workers,  secretaries  and  such. 

•  Parcels  of  clothing,  sports  equipment, 
books,  writing  materials  and  other  gifts 
have  been  sent  to  Russia  by  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  Youth  Friendship  Alliance.  The 
donors  are  young  factory  and  office  work- 
ers, miners  and  students.  The  receivers  are 
Russian  children  in  an  orphanage  thirty 
miles  from  Moscow. 

!  •  When  students  in  West  China  swapped 
heavy  manual  labor  for  warm  clothing,  the 
I  highest  "wage"  was  a  cotton-padded  over- 
j  coat.  For  such  a  garment  a  student  had  to 
construct  a  section  of  roadway  forty  feet 
!  long  and  thirteen  feet  wide.  He  was  glad  to 
i  do  it 

1  •   The  Church  of  the  Brethren  have  de- 
vised a  plan  whereby  a  young  farmer  in  a 
Brethren  community  who   is   interested  in 
I  securing  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  who  has 
been    approved    by    his    local    church,    can 
receive   assistance   from  the   General    Mis- 
.  sion  Board.  The  Board  will  buy  a  farm  for 
j  him  and  then  sell  it  to  him  on  a  contract 
i  basis,  asking  only  ten  percent  of  the  total 
j  value  of  the  farm  as  down  payment.   The 
j  rest  of  the  contract  is  carried  on  a  twenty- 
or  thirty-year  basis. 
I  •  The   Congregational    Christian  churches 
.  are  organizing  a  unit  of  volunteers  to  live 
on  the  campus  of  Roberts  College  in  Greece 
and  to  do  work  that  will  range  from  con- 
ducting' a  rest-house  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren to   running  soup  kitchens  and  doing 
nurses-aid  work  in  Athens  hospitals.  Rec- 
reation centers  for  children  will  be  devel- 


oped, and  college  students  will  be  helped 
to  build  up  physique  and  morale, 
•  The  United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
has  drawn  up  a  reconstruction  program 
with  both  foreign  and  domestic  aspects.  The 
domestic  side  has  these  purposes :  To  en- 
courage young  people  to  pursue  normal 
vocations  for  service  rather  than  profit,  to 
enlist  and  train  individuals  in  community 
techniques,  to  locate  places  where  trained 
and  consecrated  youth  can  be  used,  and  to 
encourage  community  cell  movements.  The 
foreign  plans  center  about  these  aims:  To 
inform  young  people  of  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques needed,  to  recruit  those  who  are 
eligible  for  reconstruction  work,  to  help 
train  recruits  by  instruction  and  practice  in 
community  reconstruction  here,  and  to  sus- 
tain those  who  go  abroad  financially  and 
spiritually. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

1.  On  the  service  front  and  home  front  v/e 
can  help  mission  boards  and  relief  agencies. 
The  Rev.  E.  Pearce  Hayes,  Methodist  mis- 
sionary in  China,  reports  that  the  average 
giving  of  the  Chinese  church  member  in 
Fukien  Province  in  1938  was  seventy-five 
cents ;  in  1942,  it  was  $4.41 ;  and  in  1943, 
$8.52.  "That  looks  fine,"  he  says,  "but  the 
embarrassment  comes  when  we  look  at  rice : 
the  seventy-five  cents  bought  eight  pounds, 
one  ounce  of  rice;  the  $4.41  bought  two 
pounds,  two  ounces ;  while  the  high  $8.52 
buys  only  twelve  ounces  of  rice.  That  is 
why  millions  of  Chinese  are  starving  to- 
day." 

2.  We  can  become  aware  of  needs  as  we 
begin  now  on  postwar  planning.  A  recent 
Institute  on  the  Direction  Our  Society  Is 
Moving  dealt  with  political  and  economic, 
social  and  religious  problems. 

3.  We  can  support  national  and  inter- 
national agencies  that  seek  to  do  something 
about  the  "broken  stones."  The  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion is  a  start.  "No  one  expects  the  United 
States  to  be  Santa  Claus,"  says  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  director. 

4.  We  can  volunteer  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  service  in  the  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  a  broken  world. 
Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  missionary  doctor 
in  the  Near  East,  describes  these  as  the 
most  important  personal  qualifications 
needed:  "Interest  in  people,  adaptability, 
calmness,  self-control." 
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FOR   THESECOND   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 


e«f 


BRIDGE  THE  HUMAN  RIFTS" 

Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Ifs  a  painful  thought,  but  let's  think  of  the  race  riots.  The  causes  were  far 
below  the  surface,  but  unbrotherly  and  unneighborly  acts  were  immediately 
responsible  for  injuries  and  deaths.  Hozv  often  is  it  true  that  "haughty  eyes" 
and  a  "lying  tongue"  and  a  "mind  with  crafty  plans"  and  "feet  eager  to  go 
mischief-making"  are  the  "little  things  thai  start  big  ivars"?  (Pro-verbs  6:16-19) 

2.  In  civilian  life  there  is  a  difference  between  the  fellow  with  the  "jahpy'* 
and  the  one  with  the  Cadillac  convertible.  In  military  life  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  soldier  with  a  stripe  or  two'  on  his  sleeve  and  the  one  imth  an  eagle 
on  his  shoulder.  How  are  the  values  in  civilian  and  military  life  different,  how 
similar?  Why  is  the  average  "young  man"  (or  young  zvoman)  ummlling  to  give 
up  the  rank  that  comes  zmth  "great  possessions"?  Does  he  have  the  possessions 
or  do  the  possessions  have  himf  (Matthew  19:16-22) 

3.  Why  i  it  hard  for  its  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  person-  who  lives 
on  the  "other  side  of  the  tracks"?  What  experiences  can  teach  us  hoiu  "the 
other  half  lives"?  Why  are  the  "new  rich"  sometimes  the  most  overbearing  and 
thoughtless?  Is  it  true  that  barriers  that  could  be  easily  surmounted  at  first  \ 
grow  into  high  walls  or  deep  chasms,  zvith  mild  dislikes  becoming  antipathies 
and  such  antipathies  hardening  into  hatreds?  (Luke  16:19-31) 

4.  A  cartoon  shozvs  a  Jezmsh  soldier,  an  Indian,  a  Negro  and  a  white  Ameri- 
can advancing  zvith  bayonets  drawn  against  a  common  enemy.  Is  this  typical  of 
zvhat  is  going  on  zvherever  men  fight  for  democracy?  Should  it  go  on  back  home 
in  peacetime?  (Galatians  3  :26-29) 


•  Resource  Material: 

TODAY  the  structures  that  span  great 
gulfs  are  not  the  massive  piles  of  stone- 
masonry  that  were  once  used.  New  en- 
gineering methods  have  been  developed. 
New  materials  have  been  found.  New  proc- 
esses have  been  invented.  And  the  result 
is  that  the  newer  bridges  are  made  of  stuff 
that  is  far  lighter  in  weight,  more  sturdy 
in  carfying  power. 

In  bridging  the  rifts  between  classes  and 
races  of  people  the  same  program  is  being 
followed.  We  are  looking  for  attitudes  that 
can  stand  the  strain  of  closer  human  con- 
tact and  more  involved  relationships.  Be- 
cause people  must  live  and  work  closer 
together,  they  need  more  than  complicated 
plans.    They   must  have   more   than   laws 
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regulating  actions.  They  must  have  what 
Purd  E.  Deitz  suggests  in  his  line,  "And 
hearts  creative  bridge  the  human  rift." 

Here's  the  Negro  problem  for  instance 
— which  is  as  truly  a  "white"  problem  as 
a  black  one.  Negroes,  fighting  for  democ- 
racy, objected  to  being  herded  into  labor 
battalions,  instead  of  combat  units.  They 
asked  that  a  long-standing  Navy  ban 
against  Negroes  working  as  anything  but 
cooks,  stewards  and  mess  boys  be  lifted. 
They  insisted  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
in  defense  industries,  and  some  of  their 
leaders  pointed  out  that  the  manpower 
shortage  could  be  overcome  immediately  if 
Negroes  were  accepted  for  the  jobs  they 
are  capable  of  doing. 


Number  6 
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Doris  Miller,  messman  on  the  Arbona 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  who  kept  firing  his  ma- 
chine-gun at  Japanese  planes  until  his  am- 
munition gave  out,  may  have  been  the  first 
Negro  service  man  to  show  himself  on 
"alert."  But  he  was  not  the  last.  As  George 
E.  Haynes  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  put  it :  "Not  only  is  the  removal 
of  discrimination  necessary  for  our  country 
to  be  faithful  "to  its  democratic  principles, 
but  also  it  is  true  that  if  other  peoples  look 
to  America  to  lead  the  democracies  to  vic- 
tory and  to  winning  the  peace,  we  must  set 
our  own  house  in  order." 

Only  last  May  the  Committee  on  Social 
and  Moral  Welfare  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern) 
asked  the  General  Assembly  some  pertinent 
questions : 

"Axis  nations  have  held  our  people  up  to 
scorn  as  preaching  what  -in  practice  we  belie.  Are 
we  guiltless  of  this  charge  ?  Have  we  always  given 
equal  rights  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  Are  we  ready 
now  to  give  full  justice  to  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  ?  With  special  reference  to  the  South,  have 
we  not  persecuted  the  Negro?" 

Let  us  remember  that  Southerners  were 
speaking  as  we  continue  to  read.  They  did 
not  advocate  abolishing  all  social  distinc- 
tions, but  they  said: 

"We  need  to  acknowledge  two  obvious  facts. 
The  first  is  that  decent,  intelligent  Negroes  today 
are  entitled  to  own  or  rent  clean  and  comfortable 
homes,  and  to  lead  their  lives  in  a  pure,  moral 
atmosphere.  The  second  is  that,  even  in  the  South, 
sentiment  is  changing  as  to  the  ethics  or  the  wis 
dom  of  some  of  our  present  habits  concerning 
racial  separation.  This  shifting  of  sentiment  is 
particularly  noticeable  among  the  youth  of  our 
churches." 

But  racism  is  world-wide.  Some  of  its 
most  cruel  examples  are  found  in  the  Far 
East,  with  the  Chinese  as  victims.  The 
assumption  of  race  superiority  or  the  purity 
and  superiority  of  certain  races,  and  conse- 
quent discrimination  against  other  races, 
is  common  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
closely  linked  with  imperialism,  as  some 
members    of    the    armed    forces    have    ob- 


served. Superiority  is  sweet  and  inferiority 
is  bitter,  but  deeper  than  these  attitudes  is 
the  desire  to  rule  and  the  desire  to  profit. 

A  recent  Conference  on  Racism  and 
World  Order  came  to  three  conclusions : 
(1)  Racism  is  a  social  phenomicnon  that 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  during  the  last  century;  (2) 
it  harks  back  to  the  economic  struggle,  but 
it  has  been  justified  on  the  basis  of  a 
pseudo-scientific  philosophy;  and  (3)  it  is 
now  sowing  the  seeds  that  may  lead  to 
World  War  III. 

Here's  the  Jewish  problem — ^also  a  "Gen- 
tile" problem,  of  course.  Service  people 
know  that  in  camp  and  combat  the  Catholic 
priest,  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  the  Protestant 
minister,  all  in  the  uniform  of  chaplains, 
work  together.  When  three  airmen  were 
killed  in  a  crash  in  San  Juan  harbor,  they 
were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  same  grave. 
A  Protestant  clergyman  had  charge  of  the 
service  for  Edward  Mallory  V^ogel.  A  Jew- 
ish rabbi  read  the  burial  ritual  for  Izzy 
Goldberg.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  per- 
formed the  rites  for  Edwin  J.  Sipkowski. 
And  an  American  flag  flew  over  the  grave. 

But  service  men  have  heard  that  people 
on  the  home  front  are  not  so  willing  to  live 
and  die  for  common  goals  that  people  of 
various  faiths  can  share.  There  is  a  rising- 
tide  of  anti-Semitism,  due  to  the  age-old 
tendency  to  make  the  Jew  the  scapegoat 
when  things  go  wrong  politically  or  eco- 
nomically. Hitler  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  been  guilty  of  using  this  trick  to  cover 
up  his  own  sins. 

Without  doubt,  the  transplanting  of  110,- 
000  Japanese-Americans  from  their  Pacific 
Coast  homes  to  the  ten  Relocation  Centers 
was  one  of  America's  most  significant  mass 
movements,  whether  "one  considers  it  his- 
torically or  sociologically.  And  the  trans- 
ferance  of  thousands  of  the  internees  to 
jobs  "outside"  constitutes  an  important 
sequal.    The   story,   not  without   some   sad 
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passages,  may  be  written  sometime,  per- 
haps by  one  of  the  younger  Japanese- 
Americans  who  has  seen  clearly  and  felt 
deeply. 

The  Church  has  helped  greatly.  After 
visiting  five  war  relocation  camps,  Rev.  E. 
Stanley  Jones  declared: 

"I  have  the  conviction  that  American  Chris- 
tianity may  receive  a  revitalization  from  three 
possible  sources :  the  American  Negroes,  the 
young  men  in  the  Civilian  Public  Service  camps 
and  the  Japanese  Christians  in  the  relocation  cen- 
terf. 

"All  three  of  these  groups  are  showing  a  new 
type  of  Christian  living  in  spite  of  frustrations 
aind  suppressions.  They  are  learning  the  meaning 
of  the  cross  by  actual  experience,  and  wherever 
the  cross  is  rediscovered,  there  is  a  new  burst  of 
spiritual  power." 

One  may  not  agree.  Perhaps  Dr.  Jones' 
experience  was  too  limited.  But  his  com- 
ment is  worth  thinking  about  as  we  con- 
sider means  of  "bridging  human  rifts." 

These  Things  Are  Being  Done 

•  Twenty-three-year-old  Patrick  Noda  is 
serving  as  high-school  principal  at  Gait, 
Iowa,  probably  the  first  Japanese-Ameri- 
can to  be  so  singled  out.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  says  :  "We  are  certainly  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Noda.  He  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
although  a  little  shy." 

•  Between  halves  at  a  football  game  at 
Fort  Benning,  bands  marched  to  the  center 
of  the  field,  formed  a  huge  Star  of  David 
while  they  played  the  Jewish  hymn  "Eyn 
Keloheynu."  Then  they  formed  a  cross  as 
they  played  the  martial  strains  of  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers."     ., 

•  The  sterilizing  room  in  the  operating 
suite  at  Flint-Goodridge  Hospital,  an  in- 
stitution for  Negroes  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
has  been  renovated  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  The 
money  was  raised  as  a  memorial  to  Frank 
Czerney,  superintendent  of  the  Frieburg 
Mahogany  Company,  which  employs  white 
and  colored  workers  in  about  equal  num- 
bers. Both  contributed  to  the  memorial. 

•  An  Interracial  churt:h  has  been  formed  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  with  Rev.  Manley 
Johnson,  a  Negro,  and  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Fisk, 
a  Scottish-born  Presbyterian  minister,  al- 
ternating with  the  preaching  and  sharing 
other  duties.  The  choir  and  church  boards 
are  all  interracial. 


•  Members  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation group  at  Elmhurst  College  each 
gave  a  pint  of  blood  to  Provident  Hospital, 
a  Negro  institution  on  Chicago's  South 
Side. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

1.  We  can  come  to  conclusions  and  make 
them  known.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  of 
Canada  received  telegrams  from  the  Chris- 
tian Youth  Council  of  North  America,  ask- 
ing the  political  leaders  "to  speak  out  clear- 
ly concerning  the  racial  tensions  which  are 
today  threatening  the  very  values  we  seek 
to  preserve." 

2.  We  can  point  out  the  contributions 
made  by  minority  groups.  For  instance,  the 
Rockefeller  Foimdation  reports  that  a  blood 
specimen  taken  from  Asibi,  a  black  African 
native  at  Lagos,  West  Africa,  in  1927,  has 
protected  millions  of  people  the  world  over 
from  yellow  fever.  The  specimen  was  in- 
jected into  a  Rhesus  monkey  from  India. 
Asibi  recovered  from  the  fever,  but  the 
monkey  died.  The  virus  has  been  carried 
down  to  the  present  day,  as  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick  says,  "from  one  laboratory  animal 
to  another,  through  repeated  tissue  cultures 
and  by  enormous  multiplication,  it  has  af- 
forded immunity  to  millions  of  people  in 
many  countries." 

3.  We  can  support  projects  that  look  in 
the  direction  of  a  better  living  conditions 
for  all.  According  to  Herbert  Emmerich, 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Pubhc  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Negro  tenants  will  occupy 
about  88,000  public  housing  units,  repre- 
senting some  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  744,000  dwellings  that  have  been  planned, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $360,000,000.  Negro 
citizens  will  have  about  the  proportion  of 
units  to  which  their  numbers  in  the  total 
population  entitle  them. 

4.  We  can  expose  the  myths  about  racial 
differences.  Dr.  John  Knight  Shryock  says : 
"In  classifying  racial  groups,  anthropolo- 
gists are  forced  to  adopt  such  meaningless 
criteria  as  the  cross-section  of  a  hair. 
Weight,  stature,  and  the  color  of  the  skin 
have  long  been  discarded.  The  variation 
within  a  racial  group  is  much  wider  than 
the  variation  between  the  average  of  dif- 
ferent groups.  Among  the  more  advanced 
peoples,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  un- 
mixed race." 
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FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

'^TOWERS  IN  THE  LIGHT'' 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Cati  any  good  be  said  for  the  division  of  Profesfanf  Christianity  into  soiite 
200  different  church  groups?  Are  they  really  "warring  sects"?  What  keeps  the 
churches  apart — creeds,  ceremonies,  cultural  backgrounds?  What  gains  and  what 
losses  zvoidd  come  frotn  union  into  one  jellovtfship?  From  co-operation  in  com- 
mon enterprises?  (I  Corinthians  12:4-31) 

2.  Why  do  mien  and  women  in  tmiform  eperience  a  thrill  zuhen  they  see 
Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplains  working  together?  What  do  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  in  common?  How  can  they  shozi/  "lowliness"  and  "meekness" 
and  "forbearance"  in  their  relationships  with  each  other?  Must  they  lose  their 
identity  if  they  "keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace"?  (Ephesians 
4:1-6) 

3.  Why  have  service  men  and  women  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  work 
of  the  missionaries?  Has  missionary  work  prepared  the  way  for  military  success 
in  the  Soiithzvest  Pacific?  How  have  missions  "set  the  stage"  for  the  peace  to 
come?  How  many  kinds  of  missionaries  are  there — preachers,  teachers,  doctors, 
agriculturalists  and  what  others?  (Matthew  28:16-20) 


*•  Resource  Material: 

IJfFHE  celebration  that  will  mark  the  end 
III  of  the  war,  they  sa}^  has  been  planned 
already.  The  victory  song  has  been  written 
and  is  being  rehearsed.  The  announcement 
of  the  armistice  by  the  ringing  of  church 
bells  has  been  scheduled. 

Some  observers  think  that  all  this  may 
be  a  little  premature,  but  no  one  can  com- 
plain about  the  planning  that  is  being  done 
for  a  churchly  ministry  to  returning  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  Lakewood  Presby- 
jterian  Church,  in  Cleveland,  has  formed  a 
'eadjustment  council,  to  assist  veterans  in 
linding  employment.  Representatives  of  fac- 
jiories,  schools  and  churches  are  in  the  coun- 
i:il.   The   Universalist   Church   of   the   Re- 
(ieemer  in  Aiinneapolis  has  set  up  a  com- 
Vnittee    on    rehabilitation,    to    give    service 
>eople   a   hand   in   making   the    leap    from 
iiilitarjr  life  to  civilian  pursuits. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  The  Method- 
I  St    Church    is    sponsoring    demobilization 


seminars,  to  delve  into  the  problems  of  con- 
version in  the  community.  (If  industry  must 
find  out  how  to  turn  from  making  battle- 
wagons  to  fashioning  baby-carriages,  social 
and  religious  groups  should  be  as  forward- 
looking  as  business  organizations.)  The 
General  Council  of  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches  has  planned  for  small  study 
commissions  throughout  the  country,  with 
each  commission  assigned  to  one  specific 
problem  of  demobilization.  These  are  the 
problems :  Helping  returning  service  men 
and  women  to  find  jobs ;  aiding  wounded 
and  discharged  men,  returning  service 
women,  unmarried  soldiers  and  young  mar- 
ried service  men ;  interpreting  the  soldier 
to  the  minister  and  congregation,  the  civil- 
ian to  the  soldier ;  preparing  future  leaders 
among*  the  men  at  present  in  service ;  help- 
ing chaplains  returning  to  civilian  life;  as- 
sisting the  "unchurched"  war  veteran. 
Such  down-to-earth  planning  is  likely  to 
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ring  bells  in  the  hearts  of  service  people. 
American  churches  are  trying"  hard 'to  see 
the  shape  of  things  to  come,  and  to  be  of 
help  in  that  time  when  it  will  be  hard  to 
distinguish  things  clearly  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  dawning  day.  But  what  of  Europe's 
persecuted  churches?  Will  they  ring  their 
bells,  too?  And  what  will  they  have  to  ring 
bells  about? 

Forgetting  the  figure  of  speech  for  a 
moment,  we  hear  that  Belgian  patriots,  liv- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  the  swastika,  re- 
sent Nazi  theft  of  church  bells  for  cannon 
metal.  Belgian  bishops  have  protested  priv- 
ately and  publicly,  officially  and  unofficially. 
But  the  pilfering  from  the  belfries  con- 
tinues. 

Resourceful  Belgians  have  found  ways  to 
block  the  efforts  of  thieving  soldiers.  They 
have  locked  church  doors.  They  have  at- 
tacked the  attackers.  They  have  stonfed 
workmen  set  to  remove  the  bells,  many  of 
which  are  historic  treasures.  Night  and 
day,  volunteers  have  remained  on  duty, 
tolling  the  death  signal  while  the  bells  were 
still  in  their  belfries. 

At  Hollogne,  in  Liege,  the  cure  of  the 
church  refused  to  surrender  the  keys  and 
the  Germans  had  to  force  the  door.  Then 
the  cure  walked  into  the  church  and  laid  a 
Belgian  flag  over  the  dismantled  bells, 
while  his  people  waited  outside  singing 
"The  Brabanconne"  with  flowers  in  their 
hands.  They  decorated  the  bells. 

This  is  symbolic  of  Christian  heroism  in 
the  Nazi-occupied  countries.  Pastor  Kaj 
Munk,  seized  and  shot  by  his  enemies  when 
they  thought  they  had  silenced  him,  used  to 
tell  his  Danish  hearers :  "It  is  better  that 
Denmark's  relations  with  Germany  should 
deteriorate  than  its  relations  with  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

Persecution  has  brought  people  of  vary- 
ing faiths  together.  A  girl  of  nineteen,  a 
worker  in  a  French  refugee  camp,  tells  of 
such  fellowship : 


*'0n  Christmas  Eve,  well  into  the  night,  we 
made  cakes  for  700  people.  The  Spaniard  invited' 
me  to  share  their  common  meal.  This  fraternity 
of  three  lame  men,  one  one-armed  man,  one  deaf- 
and-dumb  man,  one  man  with  half  of  his  skull  of 
duralumin,  some  women,  and  I,  had  a  royal  repast 
of  potatoes  and  tripe  round  the  kitchen  table. 

"And  we  broke  bread  together,  the  true  com- 
munion of  the  Christmas  which  was  coming;  I 
assure  you  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  liturgy 
or  vestments!  I  have  enough  joy  to  spend  in  a 
life-time,  in  all  eternity !  I  think  of  the  midnight 
mass,  the  festival  of  tomorrow,  the  afternoon 
communion  service.   My  heart  is  full  of  songs." 

When  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed 
in  mid-January,  Abbe  Couturier  of  the 
Carthusian  Institution  in  Lyons,  France, 
suggested  that  the  yearly  observance  was 
"the  great  annual  awakening  of  charity  in 
Christian  hearts.  Our  Orthodox  brethren 
(more  than  150,000,000),  our  Protestant 
brethren  (more  than  200,000,000),  our 
Anglican  brethren  (more  than  50,000,000) 
and  we  Catholics  (about  400,000,000)— all 
of  us,  separated  in  our  places  of  worship 
but  united  by  the  same  suffering,  that  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  same  reconciling  prayer 
of  Christ,  are  joining  in  these  days  in  a 
single  immense  supplication  blended  with 
that  of  Christ  and  directed  towards  our 
Father  in  heaven." 

When  about  1,000  Russian  prisoners  were 
allotted  to  the  Vulvan  Mine  in  -Rumania, 
they  spoke  for  church  life  that  would  be  a 
source  of  comfort,  inspiration  and  spiritual 
renewal.  They  built  an  Orthodox  church 
building  with  their  own  hands  and  furnished 
it  beautifully.  When  it  was  consecrated  by 
Nicolai  Balan,  Metropolitan  of  Transyl- 
vania, the  choir  was  made  up  of  Russian 
prisoners.  And  these  were  Russians  who] 
lived  through  the  years  of  bitter  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  They  offered 
another  proof  that  all  Russian  youth  did  not 
lose  their  faith  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  of  the  Godless. 

Wartime     experiences     have     prompted 
statements  about  the  mission  of  the  Church, ! 
Under  the  shadow  of  Hitler's  hooked  cross 
Bishop  Ravasz  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  S 
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'  Church  made  a  Christmas  declaration  con- 
[     ■.  ■  .  ■       ■ 

taining  this  paragraph : 

\  -  "We  encourage  our  soldiers  to  fight,  but  not 
t  to  hate  the  enemy.  We  pray  for  victory,  but  for  a 
victory  in  which  God  and  the  truth  triumph.  We 
look  with  great  admiration  upon  the  prowess  of 
the  Hungarian  troops,  but  we  do  not  disparage 
the  value  of  •  our  enemies ;  we  do  not  calumniate 
them;  we  always  proclaim  the  sovereign  God 
whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  and  recall 
that  we  have  not  to  bend  Him  to  our  will,  but  to 
bend  ourselves  to  His." 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that,  as 
political  and  economic  and  social  planners 
draw  the  blueprints  of  the  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  postwar  world,  they  must 
depend  upon  the  Church  to  provide  the 
building  blocks  that  are  square  and  true. 
Such  blocks  are  the  individual  persons  out 
of  which  any  society  must  be  fashioned. 
If  the  Church  fails  in  its  task  of  transform- 
ing human  character,  no  one  will  be  able, 
in  the  phrase  of  Purd  E.  Deitz's  hymn  "to 
see  the  towers  gleaming  in  the  light." 

What  Is  Being  Done 

'•  In  the  midst  of  a  global  war  a  new  in- 
terest is  emerging.  "I  just  happened  to  drop 
t>y  a  native  village  where,  I  understand,  a 
ishort  time  ago  human  flesh  was  considered 
'  quite  a  dish,"  writes  Private  Joe  E.  Ross  of 
the  Marines,  on  duty  somewhere  in  the 
South    Pacific.    "Church   was    in   progress. 

i[t  was   nearly   the   same   service   that   you 
lold  at  home,   but  the  entire   church   was 
zomposed   of   as    fine   a   band   of   ex-head- 
jiunters  as  you  could  ever  see.  ...  I  have 
')ften    thought    since    of    the    requests    for 
rounds  for  the  missions,  and  the  indifferent 
I 'espouse  usually  encountered.  .  .  .  Because 
i  'f  the  work  of  a  few  men  and  limited  funds 
it   their    disposal,    American    boys    several 
housand   miles  from  home  have  been   re- 
•eived  as  friends  and  shown  every  courtesy 
I  primitive  people  have  to  offer." 

•  A  new  kind  of  missionary  is  developing. 
Students  meeting  at  Wooster  College  at  the 
ear's  end  caught  some  glimpses  of  his  task, 
is  he  works  humbly  and  happily  under 
lative  Christians  in  other  lands.  The  mis- 
ionary  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged 
onfronts  these  problems:  (1-)  The  new 
^'Ceds  of  twisted  and  torn  bodies  and  minds 


when  the  war  is  over;  (2)  the  literacy 
movement,  with  its  requirements  for  new 
reading  materials;  (3)  the  medical  work, 
with  the  need  for  widespread  experiments 
to  make  it  more  valuable;  (4)  the  appeal 
to  the  intellectual  groups  in  many  lands ; 

(5)  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers; 

(6)  the  need  of  the  cities  and  particularly 
the  new  communities  that  have  mushroomed 
because  of  the  war;  (7)  the  opportunity  for 
co-operation  among  the  churches  in  using 
the  sound  moving-picture,  the  radio  and  the 
journals  of  public  information  for  the  pro- 
motion of  missions  on  the  home  front. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

1.  We  can  make  "good  will  invasions"  of 
all  warring  countries  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Rev.  Leslie 
Weatherhead,  of  London,  has  urged  the 
Swedish  churches  to  send  deputations  into 
the  Reich  every  week  after  the  war  ends 
to  confer  with  German  Church  leaders  and 
civic  officials  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional good  will. 

2.  We  can  join  in  such  projects  as  "a 
year  for  the  Lord  and  our  land,"  a  program 
for  a  year  of  training  and  volunteer  service 
under  Church  auspices.  Chaplain  William 
O.  Byrd,  "somewhere  in  England,"  wrote 
to  a  Methodist  leader  who  suggested  the 
plan :  "I  have  worked  with  youth  in  my 
home  Conference  and  have  been  with  them 
in  action  during  the  past  months.  I  believe 
they  will  respond  to  a  plan  such  as  yours 
for  the  troubled  years  following  the  war." 

3.  We  can  consider  such  plans  as  that  of 
E.  Stanley  Jones  for  federal  union  of,  the 
churches,  with  a  "Baptist  Branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  a  "Methodist  Branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  so  on. 

4.  We  can  support  a  religious  conference 
to  help  establish  religious  freedom  every- 
where. The  Rev.  Everett  R.  Clinchy,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  recently  said : 

"I  am  confident  that  such  a  conference 
can  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  various  reli- 
gions are  severally  convinced  that  the  faith 
which  each  believes  to  be  divinely  revealed 
will  not  be  corrupted ;  that  no  form  of  or- 
ganic unity  is  contemplated ;  that  doctrinal 
positions  or  differences  will  not  be  debated, 
and  that  the  right  to  continue  missionary 
activities  will  not  be  questioned." 


^Ofuc  ^alki 
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FOR   THE   F  O  U  R  T +4   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH! 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

^^WE  SET  THE  DREAM" 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Someone  says:  that  there  are  three  zcmys  of  approaching  the  problem  of  the 
right  relation  hctzveen  the  stroyig  and  the  zveak ;  zvhich  of  them,  waidd  we  favor: 
(a)  The  strong  ought  to  dominate  the  iveakf  (b)  The  strong  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed f  (c)  The  strong  ought  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  weak, 
so  that  all  may  profit  together f  (Matthew  20:20-28) 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  "friend  of  Christ"?  What  about  the  statement 
of  a  famous  preacher  that  it  may  not  take  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  christian,  but 
it  takes  all  there  is  of  him?  (John  15:8-15) 

3.  Can  we  ever  learn  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  unless  we  see  him>  in 
the  light  of  God's  love — the  God  who  loves  us  all?  What  about  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  suggestion  that,  even  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the  British 
people  m-iist  continue  "rationing  our  ozirn  food  and  clothes  in  order  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  may  be  clothed  and  fed"?  And  what  about  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  counsel  to  sofne  wounded  soldiers  he  visited  in  a  hospital: 
"Keep  up  your  spirit  of  self-denial  and  love  for  others  and  follow  the  same 
principle  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  mutual  encoivragement  as  you  did  at  the 
fro-nt"?  What  are  the  paths  to  peace?  (Isaiah  2:2-4) 


•  Resource  Material: 

A  RAILWAY  advertisement  shows  the 
picture  of  a  draftsman  looking  up  from 
his  drawing  board.  The  caption  reads: 
"The  dreams  that  stuff  is  made  of.  .  .  ." 
And  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  there  is 
a  glimpse  of  the  planning  that  is  being  done 
for  the  railroad  of  the  future.  In  these  war- 
times other  business  organizations  occa- 
sionally lift  the  veil  and  show  us  the  auto- 
mobile or  airplane,  factory  or  home  that 
we  are  destined  to  look  upon  tomorrow. 
And  this  brings  to  mind  another  line  in 
Purd  E,  Deitz's  great  hymn  for  youth,  "We 
set  the  dream  that  hardens  into  deeds." 

The  phrase  "starry-eyed  dreamers"  is 
not  heard  often  these  days,  for  "hard- 
headed  practical  people"  are  dreaming.  No 
preacher,  but  the  dean  of  an  engineering 
school  was  speaking,  and  his  hearers  were 
young  workers  in  the  realm  of  callipers 
and  test-tubes.  Said  Dean  J.  W.  Barker  of 
Columbia  University; 
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"Enormous  areas  of  destruction  will  have  to  be 
rehabilitated.  There  will  be  new  homes  and  fac- 
tories to  be  built  to  replace  those  bombed  out  of 
existence.  There  will  be  famine  and  pestilence  in 
the  devastated  areas,  calling  for  the  highest  type  of 
public  health  and  relief  service.  There  will  be 
war  casualties  to  be  cared  for  and  returned  to 
usefulness.  There  wiir  be  perplexing  problems  of  a 
social,  economic  and  political  nature  for  which  we 
must  find  solutions,  if  our  civilization  is  to  en- 
dure, let  alone  progress  to  the  high  levels  which 
science  and   engineering  will  open." 

A  whole  group  of  these  perplexing  prob- 
lems was  suggested  by  Lillian  Smith,  editor 
of  The  South  Today,  when  she  said  :  "When 
the  men  come  back,  they  will  want  big, 
tough  assignments.  The  Church  can  ask  the 
aid  of  young  people  with  the  tough  job  of 
getting  rid  of  racial  segregation  and  allow- 
ing people  to  live  together  regardless  of  [ 
religion,  race  or  nationality." 

What,  specifically,  are  some  of  these  jobs 
that  must  be  done,  if  tomorrow's  world  is 
to  be  better  tban  today's  ?  Perhaps  they  can 
be  suggested  by  three  questions  that  a  Brit-  - 
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sh    soldier    wrote   home    from    a    German 
orison  camp : 

"What  steps  are  being-  considered  to  insure  no 
■ecurrence  of  the  last  two  tragedies?  Are  plans 
leveloping  to  populate  our  colossal  dominion  and 
:oloiiial  assets  with  European  stock  on  a  largp 
;cale?  When  such  plans,  or  similar  progressive 
►nes,  come  into  being,  under  what  social  doctrine 
vill  they  be  done — ^the  old  method  of  producing 
'nee  again  inevitable  disastrous  consequences,  or 
.dth  progressive  co-operative  ideas?" 

Perhaps  those  who  have  been  fighting  on 

he  battle  fronts  and  those  who  have  been 

vorking  on  the  home  front  have  not  given 

hese  questions  the  attention  they  deserve, 

.nd  the  attention  they  have  won  from  those 

vhose  enforced  leisure  has  afforded  time  to 

hink  about  problems  of  world  reconstruc- 

,ion.  Clearly,  solutions  will  come  only  out 

•jf  religious   idealism,   creating   the   atmos- 

jhere  in  which  practical  questions  of  col- 

'ective   security  and   reconstruction  can  be 

,  nswered.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

aid  at  New  Year's:  "If  we  are  to  rise  to 

lie  occasion  we  shall  need  greater  spiritual 

esources   than   we   seem   now  to   possess ; 

I  he  way  to  develop  these  is  by  deepening 

ur  faith  and  making  it  more  secure." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  churches  have 
ried  to  make  explicit  the  promises  and 
rophecies  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Many 
catements  have  come.  On  the  eve  of  the 
nticipated  invasion  of  the  continent,  An- 
lican  and  Free  Church  leaders  in  Britain 
resented  an  eight-point  program  designed 
>  follow  immediately  after  the  invading 
•oops : 


(1)  Relief  measures  to  feed  the  starving,  fight 
«ease,  promote  health.  (2)  Plans  for  restoring 
;e  rule  of  law,  national  and  international.  (3) 
estoration  of  churches  and  religious  associations, 
i  well  as  other  institutions  preserving  the  social 
id  cultural  heritage  of  Europeans.  (4)  Recogni- 
on  by  European  governments  of  basic  human 
aerties.  (5)  Plans  for  full  employment  and  social 
-Curity.  (6)  Development  of  institutions  and 
rencies  looking  toward  European  unity.  (7)  IMain- 
nance  of  some  system  of  European  security  that 
dl  free  people  from  the  fear  of  recurring  aggres- 
)n  and  war.    (8)   Justice  and  help  for  Germany. 

]  It  would  be  hard  to  pick  one  of  these 


objectives  in  which  young  people,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  could  not  share.  But, 
suppose  that  we  turn  to  two  or  three  con- 
siderations that  are  "musts"  for  all  types 
of  postwar  world  in  which  young  people 
might  engage. 

Obviously,  the  first  requirement  is  the 
development  of  good  will.  "Pacts  and 
treaties  in  themselves  wil  be  quite  useless," 
the  Archbishop  of  York  told  Americans  last 
Easter,  "unless  they  are  built  on  the  genuine 
good  will  of  the  people  on  whose  behalf 
they  are  made." 

Take  the  hardest  case — ^that  of  Germany. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Hitler  and  his 
Nazis,  how  can  Americans  and  British  and 
Russians  have  respect  and  friendship  for 
Germans  and,  what  sometimes  seems  even 
more  important,  how  can  the  conquered 
have  good  will  for  the  conquerors? 

But,  for  young  Christians  who  have  done 
some  high-octane  thinking  and  not  a  little 
praying  about  the  matter,  and  who  are 
interested  in  more  than  mere  jobs  them- 
selves, the  task  of  winning  the  German 
people  for  good  will  may  be  easier  than 
they  think.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
world  comes  an  illustration :  A  missionary 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  tells  of  a 
conversation  a  Japanese  official  once  had 
with  a  pastor  in  the  occupied  area.  "Don't 
you  think  that  conditions  are  better  under 
our  rule  than  before?"  said  the  Japanese. 
To  which  the  Chinese  replied :  "Yes,  but  in 
a  different  sense.  The  people  are  now  more 
willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  than  before." 

The  second  requirement  will  be  organiza- 
tion. Young  people  in  the  victorious  nations 
will  be  able  to  count  on  considerable  help 
from  youthful  Christians  in  the  once- 
occupied,  then  liberated  countries.  But 
youth  organizations  there  must  be  put  on 
their  feet.  In  Norway,  for  example,  of  some 
400  youth  associations  only  forty-eight  sur- 
vived Nazi  domination.  But  Norwegian 
youth,   and   all   others,   including   those  of 
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Germany,  will  respond,  if  British  and 
American  and  Russian  youth  remember 
that,  more  than  bread  and  peace,  conquered 
peoples  need  hope,  hope  that  a  new  world 
of  freedom  and  security  will  emerge. 

Of  course,  no  approach  on  denomina- 
tional lines  is  enough.  From  a  student- 
planning  conference  on  the  world  mission 
of  Protestant  churches,  held  at  Wooster 
College  last  year's  end,  this  message  was 
sent  to  Christian  youth  movements  through- 
out the  world :  "In  this  conference  we  have 
experienced  a  profound  sense  of  fellowship 
with  students  of  many  nations  and  races. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  back  to  our 
campuses  this  realization  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  and  the  fullest  implications  of  that 
responsibility." 

The  third  requirement  is  really  first  in 
importance — ^the  achievement  of  Christian 
character.  In  no  other  way  can  the  dreams 
of  a  new  world  order  become  more  than 
vain  imagings. 

To  his  wounded  soldiers  the  President 
of  China  said: 

"We  know  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  poor 
family,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  oppressed 
people  whose  suffering  from  alien  aggression  was 
at  its  worst.  However,  to  attain  His  lofty  aim  of 
eternal  life,  He  not  only  dedicated  Himself  to 
service  among  His  own  people  and  society,  but  also 
He  sacrificed  His  life  for  mankind. 

"What  lay  behind  His  spirit  of  loving  others 
as  He  did  Himself?  His  lack  of  fear  of  death  and 
His  personality  worthy  of  worship  by  posterity? 
I  can  tell  you  it  was  because  He  had  grasped  and 
fully  understood  the  significance,  the  aim  and 
truth  of  life  that  He  could  exercise  an  influence, 
the  abundance  of  which  filled  the  entire  universe. 

"I  have  two  sayings  which  sum  up  my  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  of  life:  'The  purpose  of  our 
living  is  to  improve  and  enrich  the  living  of  man- 
kind' and,  'The  significance  of  our  life  lies  in 
its  creative  contribution  to  the  continuity  of  the 
life  of  the  universe.'  " 

These  Things  Are  Being  Done 

•  Almost  one  hundred  young  women  have 
been  trained  for  the  Church  School  Exten- 
sion Corps  of  The  Methodist  Church,  and 
are  at  work  in  defense  areas  where  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  their  families  previ- 
ously had  not  the  slightest  semblance  of 


religious  instruction.  Their  work  is  part  (| 
the  United  Christian  Education  Advance  i 
which  forty  Protestant  denominations  ai 
co-operating. 

•  Youth  Caravans — each  one  consisting  (' 
four  young  people  and  an  adult  counselor- 
have  been  visiting  many  communitit 
through  the  summer,  making  person; 
visits,  interpreting  the  youth  work  of  tl: 
Church  to  civic  leaders,  leading  inform, 
study  classes  and  forums,  assisting  in  init 
ating  work  projects,  giving  suggestions  fc 
worship,  holding  evangelistic  meeting! 
training  young  people  and  youth  worker  ^ 

•  Under  the  auspices  of  the  America 
Friends  Service  Committee,  work  camf 
were  held  in  tension  areas  before  the  wa 
with  talented  young  people  entering  th 
"fellowship  of  sv/eat"  with  miners  an 
sharecroppers  and  migrant  workers  in  a 
effort  to  improve  health  conditions  and  rec 
reational  opportunities  for  children  an 
youth.  Some  groups  were  sent  to  Mexic 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  repaire 
schoolhouses,  drained  malaria  swamps  an; 
rebuilt  earthquake-stricken  villages.  The 
didn't  get  paid  in  cash,  but  in  friendlinesi 
kindness,  hospitality  and  gratitude.  The| 
were  ambassadors  of  good  will. 


What  Can  We  Do? 

1.  We  can  support  proposals  for  an  Inter 
national  Office  of  Education  that  would 
for  learners,  whether  nursery  school  to^ 
or  mature  people  in  adult  education  project.' 
what  the  International  Labor  Office  h 
done  for  craftsmen,  peasants  and  cooli^ 
of  the  world. 


1 
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2.  We  can  promote  the  fellowship  collegj 
idea,  which  had  its  beginning  in  sue 
projects  as  Syracuse-in-China.  There  shoul 
be  many  more  colleges  in  the  United  State! 
(there  are  at  least  a  dozen)  supporting  col 
kges  in  China  and  India  and — some  day-J 
Africa,  too.  Funds  for  buildings,  equipmen 
and  scholarships  are  furnished. 

3.  We  can  enlist  as  full-time  workers  i? 
the  Christian  careers  that  call  youth  toda}| 
One  mission  board  lists  these  callings; 
Evangelists  (ministers  and  religious  educa 
tion  leaders),  educators  in  all  branches,  so, 
cial  service  workers,  leaders  in  rural  lif< 
agriculturalists,  industrialists,  business 
agents,  physicians  and  nurses. 

4.  We  can  prepare  ourselves  for  goverrij' 
ment  service  abroad. 


/^ 
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Prayers  designed  for  private 
and  public  devotions  oi  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces 

FOR     FAITH 

SiiiHOLY  SPIRIT,  give  me  a  living  faith  that 
'■grows   with   each    new   experience,    conflict,    and 

test.  Give  me  a  daring  faith  that  ventures  in 
Ijncharted  ways  and  creates  in  unused  materials. 
(,Z\ve  me  a  driving  faith  that  scales  steeper 
{neights,    views    farther    horizons    and    discovers 

Tidden  worlds.  Give  me  an  expanding  faith  that 
;is  deep  and  wide  and  high  and  knows  no  limits 
5jntil  it  has  claimed  and  mastered  the  whole  of 
I  ife  for  Thee.     Amen. 

FOR     THE     DEFEATED 

j|%  GREAT  GOD,  look  with  pity  upon  the  freedom- 

soving  men   in   all   lands  who  have   been   brought 

jiiown  in  defeat  and  now  suffer  in  body  and 
nind  from  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors.     Con- 

.  iole  them  in  their  losses  of  property,  lives  and 
iberties.  Assure  them  that  no  force  of  arms 
:an   overpower   the  desires   in    the   hearts   or   the 

Ijireams  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  no 
.hains  can  forever  bind  the  aspirations  of  free- 
Jom-loving  men. 

,     Enliven    and    strengthen    them    with    the    hope 

Ihat  deliverance  will"  come  soon  and  they  shall 
rise  and  throw  off  the  heavy  hands  of  those 
vho  rob,  enslave  and  persecute  them.  With 
'hy  help  and  the  help  of  their  friends  may  they 
oon  restore  good  government,  just  laws  and 
rue  religion  and  resume  the  habits  and  ways  of 

'  ivilized  living,  decent  freedom,  and  honest  trade 

'i  nd   industry. 

■j    O  Cod  of  the  oppressed,   mighty  to  overcome, 

^rant  this  prayer.     Amen. 

FOR     COMBATANTS 

I  LORD    OF    HOSTS,    grant    that    we,    who    as 

Combatants  on  land  and  sea  and  in'  the  air  carry 

C  :■  ut  the  stern  duties  of  war  in  keeping  the  enemy 

S  i  way  from  our  shores  and  homes  and  in  defeat- 

ig    the    rule    of    might    and    tyranny,    may    not 

nnecessarily    destroy    property    useful    for    good 

nds  or  inflict  suffering  on  the  innocent. 

-Iij    Help    us    to    overcome    our    foes    by    fair    and 

.  Iliwful    means    and    never    to    stoop    to    anything 


PRAY 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Compiler  and  author  of  "Prayers 
for  Men  in  Service,"  "Wartime 
Prayers  for  Those  at  Home," 
"Prayers  for  Women  Who  Serve." 
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base,    cruel,    or    vengeful.      Thou    givest    Thine 

approval  only  to  motives  and  causes  that  are 
honest  and  right,  and  we  dare  not  ask  for  vic- 
tory in  anything  contrary  to  Thy  will. 

Keep  our  hands  clean  and  our  hearts  free 
from  evil  and  make  us  always  obedient  to  Thy 
laws  of  justice  and  mercy.  And  in  Thy  hands 
be  the  final  outcome  of  all  strife  and  war. 
Amen. 

FOR     RACIAL     TOLERANCE 

4%  OUR  FATHER  and  our  Creator,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  men  and  vADmen  of  every  race  and 
nation,  class  and  creed  who  have  given  their 
best  in  thought  and  work  for  the  building  of 
our  country.  Grant  that  we  may  continue  al- 
ways to  live  in  harmony  together  and  to  benefit 
from  the  richness  and  variety  of  all  contributions 
to  our  national  greatness.  Keep  us  all  humble 
and  tolerant  and  willing  to  learn  from  each 
other.  Make  us  obedient  to  Thee,  the  one  God 
and  Father  of  us  all,  and  by  our  talents  and 
service  dedicated  to  Thee  and  our  fellow  citizens 
preserve  our  republic  in  united  strength  under 
Thee.     Amen. 

FOR    SPIRITUAL     INSIGHT 

1%  O  COD  of  infinite  wisdom,  give  us  some  share 
of  Thine  insight  that  we  may  see  the  heights  to 
which  we  can  attain  by  reaching  up  to  Thee  and 
the  depths  into  which  we  may  fall  by  turning 
away  from  Thee.  Grant  that  we  may  so  seek 
Thee  and  walk  in  Thy  ways  that  we  may  come 
more  and  more  into  that  perfect  manhood  shown 
forth   unto  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

FOR     NEW     LIFE 

^O  CHRIST,  Son  of  Cod  and  Son  of  Man,  who 
so  valued  our  humankind  as  to  come  down  from 
heaven  to  be  one  with  us  and  to  redeem  us  by 
Thy  Cross  of  courageous  love,  grant  that  we  may 
find  in  Thy  gospel  Thy  pledge  of  forgiveness  and 
peace,  and,  turning  from  all  sin  and  evil,  may 
live   in  the  glory  of  Thy  resurrection.     Amen. 
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»  Officer  (as  company  is  temporarily 
about  to  vacate  trench  which  has  been  re- 
ported mined)  :  "You  two  will  remain 
here,  and  if  there  is  an  explosion  you  will 
blow  a  whistle.  You  understand?" 

Private  Spuds  :  "Yes,  sir !  Will  we 
blow  it  going  up  or  coming  down,  sir?" 

» Eddie  Albert,  the  film  actor  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  invasion  of  Tarawa,  re- 
ports that  during  the  mopping  up  process 
he  discovered  a  group  of  marines  trying 
to  question  a  wounded  Jap. 

"He's  an  educated  Jap.  Educated  in 
America,"  one  marine  told  Albert,  "but 
he  won't  talk." 

"Has  he  said  anything  at  all?"  asked 
Albert. 

"Yeah,  at  first,"  replied  the  marine. 
"He  came  out  with  his  hands  up,  said  he 
was  a  Harvard  man,  and  asked  if  any 
of  us  was  from  Harvard.  We  told  him 
no — so  he  just  won't  talk  to  us." 

»  S/Sgt.  Carl  Lenz,  commander  of  the 
guard  at  Fort  Sheridan  guardhouse,  was 
accosted  by  a  soldier  who  asked  to  be 
lodged  in  the  guardhouse  for  the  week- 
end. "My  pass  has  been  taken  away,"  he 
confided,  "and  I'm  afraid  I  may  go  AWOL 
if  you  don't  lock  me  up." 

» An  arm-chair  strategist  we  don't  care 
for  is  Dr.  Carl  R.  Bailey  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He's  too  pessimistic  for  our  liking. 
The  other  day,  when  he  applied  to  the 
local   OPA  for  a  permit  to  buy  a   1942 
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automobile,  one  of  the  questions  asked 
was,  "Are  you  engaged  in  production  of 
war  materials?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  replied  the  doctor 
"Babies !" 

Incidentally,  he  got  the  permit! 
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» And  speaking  of  wrong  attitudes,  we 
protest  the  kind  of  education  being  given 
the  youngest  generation.  We've  just  heard 
about  the  youngster  who,  in  writing  a 
composition  on  Patrick  Henry,  wrote  with 
apparent  utter  disillusion :  "Patrick  Henry 
studied  law  in  his  youth,  was  married  at 
the  age  of  20,  then  said :  'Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death !'  " 

» Recently  one  of  the  navy's  best  sea- 
soned mechanics  was  discussing  with  a 
group  of  English  tars  the  relative  merits 
of    British   and    American    ships. 

"I'm  curious  about  your  carriers,"  one 
British  tar  said.  "How  fast  are  they?" 

The  Yankee  gob  looked  at  him  and  re- 
plied :  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know. 
We've  never  really  opened  them  up.  All 
they've  been  required  to  do  so  far  is  keep 
up  with  the  planes !" 

» Officer,  teaching  a  group'  of  backward 
GI's :  "Of  course,  all  you  boys  will  know 
that  the  Englishman  is  often  referred  to  as 
John  Bull.  But  can  anyone  say  what  we 
sometimes  call  a  typical  American?" 

Soldier,  just  hack  from  Guadalcanal: 
"Uncle  Spam,  sir." 


» A  sergeant  and  a  private  were  court- 
martialed  for  kicking  a  colonel,  just  as  the 
latter  was  stepping  into  his  car  in  front  of 
a  hotel. 

The  sergeant,  asked  for  an  explanation, 
said  the  colonel  had  stepped  on  his  most 
sensitive  corn,  that  he  lost  control  of  his 
reflexes  and  had  kicked  the  colonel  un- 
intentionally. 

That  seemed  logical  to  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry. They  called  on  the  private  for  his 
explanation.  He  just  shrugged. 

"I  guess,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  got  no  excuse,  j 
I  saw  the  sergeant  kicking  him  and — well, 
I  thought  the  war  was  over." 


SHALT,  remember  tho  little  white  i-hapeis. 

W  eh'oniiiig  <l<M>rways,  uplifting  spires; 
Slurcly  l>rick  rhurrlies.  great  vaulted  cathedrals, 

C<)d\s  love  ill  the  pulpit,  God's  voice  in  the  choirs: 

Cahn  sanctuaries,  still  havens  of  refuge. 

For  every nian*s  worship,  for  everynian's  cree<l: 

Exalting  humanity,  serving  the  people, 

Staying  their  spirits  an<l  lueeting  their  need. 

Here  where  my  eyes  behold  havoc  and  ruin 
I  shall  remember  my  own  cherished  land. 

Its  churches  the  symbol,  the  sign  and  the  token 
That  God  and  His  Kingdom  forever  shall  stand. 

By    CAROLINE   CAIN   DURKEE 
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UE  FATB^H  IN  HEAVEN.  I  come^ 
to  You  in  Jiumility*  asMng  for- 
giveness for  all  my  sins  and  oil  my 
faults.  Be  pleased  to  grant  I  pray 
Thee,  what  T  am  abotit  to  ask  of  Thee: 

Pleasti,  -^iou  u.;jovt-^\  cause  this  ter- 
rible conflict  to  end  soon:  hasten  the 
day  whon  'vc  ----  -^-ice  again  live  in 
peace,  happiness  and  harmony  with 
our  brothers  the  world  over. 

Bless  my  wile,  and  keep  her  safe 
from  all  harm  and  evil;  bieas  Mother, 
and  make  her  well  again;  bless  J>ad. 
and  keep  and  protect  him;  and  bless 
all  the  earth's  inbabitants. 

Father  in  Heaven,  I  know  1  am  not 
worthy  of  Thee— :but  please  belp  me 
to  be  a  MAN.  Oront  me  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  and  the  strength  I 
need,  not  only  for  the  time  I  am  n 
soldier  but  for  all  the  days  to  come. 

Bless  this  church  I  am  in  today; 
bless  the  minister  cmd  ail  persons 
connected  in  tbe  work  of  it-  I  know 
no  one  here,  but  I  feel  at  home  be- 
cause it  is  the  House  ol  God. 

I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  His  life  80  that  we 
might  bove  Liffs  EtemaL  Amen, 
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